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All alone—when it comes to real cool refreshment! No other 
drink gives you the lift, the sparkle, the delicious taste of ice- 
cold Coke! That's why Coca-Cola refreshes you best! g-= 








“Ever shave with a blade of Golden Swedish Steel? 


...s0 smooth 
its 
unbelievable!” 


SAYS 
INGEMAR JOHANSSON 


WORLD'S HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION 





The ALL-NEW 


S ™ H . C K na BLADE 


Here's a blade that even the toughest 
beard can’t dull or slow down. For qual- 
ity, luxury, performance... it is superior 
to all other blades. Fits all Injector and 
Hydro-magic razors. Try one tomorrow 


morning. 





Now, from steel-famous Sweden, comes 
golden Swedish steel, for new SCHICK 
Custom Injector Blades. This fine-qual- 
ity Swedish steel takes and holds a keen, 
sharp edge—actually a thousand times 
thinner than a human hair! 

COMPARTMENT FOR 

USED BLADES 








| MODERN SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR NOT THIS 


| SHIELDS BLADE CORNERS SO THEY ZL A 5420 
| CAN'T NICK YOU. IT'S THE RAZOR SO a Seen 
‘ SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD 


F Halmstod, Sweden 


SAFE YOU CAN SHAVE IN THE SHOWER x sihetes 
| b oronto, Canada; New York-Los Angeles, U.S.A. 

















Now! Have natural looking curls 
shinier, easier-to-manage hair! 


Try new Liquid 
Lustre-Creme Shampoo 
now at a Special 


Introductory Price 7 ( ) ‘ 


(regular $120 size) 


Introducing—the newest form of 
Lustre-Creme Shampoo-rich, lanolin- 
blessed Liquid Lustre-Creme! 

Now you can shampoo- set with 
plain water-and have natural-looking 
curls, shinier easier-to-manage 

hair! Try it now— during this 


Special Introductory Offer ! 


Lustre-Creme 


Shampoo 


used by 4 out af 5 top movie stars 
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The Duke is king! 


All hail the Duke—the great new leader of America’s royal family of shoes! (See 
him above in his royal ermine robes.) The Duke’s got the blood of elegant Con- 
tinental types in his veins. (He carries the family coat-of-arms pinned proudly to 
his breast.) The Duke’s a remarkably flexible fellow. He'll! bend to your will (or 
foot) with the greatest of ease. The Duke, in black or B&B (brown brushed with 
black)—for $8.99.* By the way, there’s also a Duchess, likewise with the coat-of- 
arms. She’sa hip, flip crepe-soled member of the international set. Her price, $3.99. 


*Slightiy higher Denver and West 
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You've never heard it so good! Biggest speaker ever in a 
radio so small. Up to 50% more audio output (100 milliwatts 
undistorted) than many other small pocket radios. Choice of 
five smart colors: Charcoal, tan, white, yellow, green. The all- 
transistor Zenette, Model Royal 100, only $39.95*. 
A. World's most powerful pocket radio! Receives distant 
stations loud and clear. New speaker has greater sensitivity, 
truer tone. Nonbreakable nylon case in maroon, ebony or 
two-tone white and red. Zenith’s all-transistor Royal 500E, 
$75.00*. 
B. All-new Zenith clock radio! Only $29.95*! New, big 
clock. New Sleep Switch—automatically turns set off. New 
buzzer alarm. Powerful AM radio. Smartly styled cabinet 
in ivory, coral, aqua or tan. AC only. The Zenith Twilite, 
Model E 514. 
C. New! Handsome ont way you look at it! New thin- 
cabinet table radio with brushed metal grille smartly finished 
back. 4” speaker with Alnico 5 magnet. AC-DC. In green, 
Cordovan brown, ivory or beige. The Zenith Executive, 
Model F 512, just $29.95*. 
D. New Zenith portable High Fidelity Stereo! Sets up fast 
———— ' - : ae in any room! Companion speaker detaches from front—can 
eH se =... ~% be placed up to 10 feet from unit. Automatic changer plays 
= : < all 4 speeds. Full, rich stereo sound. Slim luggage styling in 
blue and white Durastron. Easy to carry. The Zenith 
Carmen, Model DPS 45B, $79.95*. 








Quality-built in America by highly skilled, well-paid American workmen 
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* Manufacturer's suggested retail price without batter- 
2, where batteries are required. Price and specifi- 
cations subject to change without notice, 





" Wide World photo 
WHAT’S NEW: James Hagerty briefs 
the press on the President's doings. 


GUIDE AT THE SUMMIT 


TO THE CORPS of U. S. report- 
ers now in Paris for the Big Four 
summit meeting, perhaps the most 
important person there is a burly, 
bespectacled man with ice-blue eyes 
and a brisk manner. His name is 
James C. Hagerty, and whenever he 
speaks he makes news—throughout 
the world. 

As President Eisenhower's Press 
Secretary, it is his job to keep cor- 
respondents informed on everything 
the Chief Executive says or does, 
both at home and abroad. Veteran 
newsmen, who have watched him at 
work during the past eight years, call 
Mr. Hagerty “the finest press officer 
in the world today.” 

One reason for his popularity with 
the press is that Mr. Hagerty can 
always be counted on to give a di- 
rect answer to a direct question. 
Only if a question touches some 
“top-secret” matter is he likely to 
shrug it off with a good-natured 
grin. 

Mr. Hagerty, who is now 51, is no 
stranger to politics and the press. 
His father was an ace political re- 
porter on The New York Times. 
When Jim was 15 he was taken to 
his first national political convention 
—the Democratic convention of 1924. 
He never forgot the thrill of watch- 
ing “history in the making.” Young 
Hagerty decided to follow in his 
father’s footsteps. 

While a student at Columbia Uni- 


Unusual words in this issue are defined 
and pronounced on page 19. 


versity he became campus reporter 
for the Times. After he was graduat- 
ed in 1934, Jim Hagerty joined the 
paper’s staff and was assigned to 
Albany, the state capital. A first-rate 
reporter, he was credited with know- 
ing more of what went on behind 
the political scenes than the Gov- 
ernor himself. 

In 1943 Jim Hagerty was appoint- 
ed press secretary to New York's 
Governor Thomas Dewey. When, in 
1952, Dwight Eisenhower decided 
to run for President, Mr. Hagerty 
was invited to work for him. He's 
been with the President ever since. 

Mr. Hagerty has become one of 
the President's most valued aides. 
Some newsmen contend that he can 
read the President’s mind, but Mr. 
Hagerty disclaims such powers. “I 
just know my job,” he says. 


CHANGE OF PACE 


DURING THE PAST six years, 
actor Anthony Perkins has risen to 
stardom, in Hollywood and on 
Broadway, by portraying shy, tor- 
mented teen-agers. It’s a role, he 
readily admits, that he himself once 
played in real life. 

Tony, an only child, had a lonely 
boyhood in New York City. “My 
father died when I was five,” he re- 
calls. “It was a terrific blow and it 
left a big, gaping void in my life.” 
Tony’s father had been a well-known 
actor on Broadway. And the young 
boy vowed to keep alive his father’s 


Paramount Pictures Corp. phote 
TEEN-AGER AT 287 Tony Perkins is 
insisting on more “‘mature”’ movie roles. 


memory by becoming an actor, too. 

In those early years, Tony spent 
much of his time in a world of his 
own imagination. He preferred to 
read in his room and spurned all 
sports. Once his mother asked him 
why he hated baseball. “You're out 
in the field and you miss catching a 
ball,” he explained, “and every- 
body’s mad at you. Not me!” 

When Tony was 13, his mother 
sent him off to boarding school. She 
hoped he would make friends. But 
the shy and sensitive young boy 
never became part of any group at 
the school. 

The only bright moments came 
during summer vacations, when his 
mother permitted him to join a stock 
company in Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Tony painted scenery, sold orange- 
ade during intermission, and finally 
was rewarded with a part in a play. 
He performed a variety of roles and 
the experience, says Tony, taught 
him much of what he knows about 
acting. 

While still a student at Rollins 
College in Florida, Tony was offer- 
ered a small role in a Hollywood 
film. The picture opened in 1953, 
he recalls, “with a conspicuous lack 
of success.” Then, the following year, 
Tony get his big break. He tried out 
for a part in the Broadway play, Tea 
and Sympathy—that of a lonely, mis- 
understood boy. After one audition, 
he was signed up. His performance 
won him a reputation as one of the 
most talented actors of his genera- 
tion. When the play closed 13 months 
later, he was beckoned by Holly- 
wood where he became a top box- 
office attraction. 

Today, Tony still looks the part he 
plays so well—that of a shy, awk- 
ward, gangling youth. But, at 28, he 
knows that he has reached a turning 
point in his career. He can’t go on 
playing teen-agers forever. 

In his two most recent pictures 
Tony has finally started to “grow 
up.” He plays a college basketball 
star in Tall Story and a young, mar- 
ried naval officer in On_the Beach. 
And it’s just possible that in the near 
future, he may wind up playing an 
old, old man—of 28! 





World Week’s 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


The Results 


Are In! 


[ 


Thomas Edison, Clara Barton, and 


Andrew Carnegie head the list of candidates 


OW’S YOUR KNOWLEDGE of 
American history? Do you think 
you know the men and women who 
helped to make our nation great? 
For 29 issues we asked our read- 
ers those two questions in the an- 
nouncements for World Week's “Hall 
of Fame Contest.” The response was 
just a little bit overwhelming—to the 
tune of more than 1,250 letters nomi- 
nating 322 different candidates! 
After much reading, sorting, and 
tabulating, we have the following 
results to report: 


OUR READERS’ CHOICE 


Winner by a runaway margin: 
Thomas Alva Edison. The inventive 
genius who gave the world the in- 
candescent light, the automatic tele- 
graph, the motion-picture “machine,” 
to name just a few, was the choice 
of no less than 164 of our letter 
writers. 

One writer, obviously a serious 
student, observed that were it not 
for Edison “we would still be doing 
our homework by the light of an oil 
lamp.” Another writer conceded that 
eating meals by candlelight has its 
romantic charms, but that he pre- 
ferred to see what he was eating 
with the aid of electric light bulbs. 

Many of the letters asked why Edi- 
son had been “overlooked” by the 
electors of the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans for “lo, these many 
years.” The answer is that a require- 


ment for admission into the Hall of 
Fame states that the candidate “must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more.” Edison died in 1931. Thus, he 
had not been eligible for nomination 
prior to the 1960 election. (The elec- 
tions are held once every five years, 
the last one being in 1955.) 

Runner-up in the World Week 
“Hall of Fame” balloting: Clara 
Barton, who was the choice of 67 
of our readers. Most of the letters 
pointed out that Clara Barton was 
the “founder of the American Red 
Cross” and that her dedicated service 
as a nurse in the Civil War had 
earned her the title, “The Angel of 
the Battlefield.” 

Taking third spot in our voting: 
Andrew Carnegie, industrialist and 
philanthropist. He received the sup- 
port of 34 of our readers, who re- 
called his rise from a poor immi- 
grant boy to one of the greatest in- 
dustrialists in America. He gave 
much of his time and wealth to the 
support of schools, libraries, and oth- 
er institutions in his adopted coun- 
try. 

Rounding out the “top ten” selec- 
tions, as chosen by our readers, are 
the following Great Americans: 

Dorothea Dix, humanitarian (32 
votes ) 

Louisa May Alcott, author (25) 

Jane Addams, social worker (24) 

Nathan Hale, Revolutionary War 
patriot (22) 


chosen by our readers 


Paul Revere, Revolutionary War 
patriot (22) 

Elizabeth Blackwell, first woman 
doctor in the United States (19) 


Francis Scott Key, lawyer and 
author of the Star-Spangled Banner 
(16) 

How did the World Week ballot- 
ing stack up against the official bal- 
loting for the Hall of Fame? All of 
World Week's “top ten” were includ- 
ed in the 242 names submitted in 
the official balloting, administered by 
New York University. 


SEVEN NEW “IMMORTALS”? 


The official nominations will now 
be submitted to a College of Electors 
composed of 151 distinguished Amer- 
icans representing every state of the 
Union. The College will then elect a 
maximum of seven persons to join the 
86 Great Americans already en- 
shrined in the Hall of Fame. Results 
of the election will be announced 
November 1. 


World Week will resume its series, 
Our Nation’s Immortals, next fall. 
In the meantime, many thanks to all 
of you who sent in the thoughtful, 
well-written letters, and congratula- 
tions ta the writers of the prize-win- 
ning letters. Now that we've read 
them all, we have the answer to our 
original question: your knowledge of 
American history is impressive in- 
deed! 





The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—26 


kur Nation’s 
Immortals 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


T ONE TIME, he used the name 
Jonathan Oldstyle. At another 
time, he was Diedrich Knickerbock- 
er. On still other occasions, he called 
himself Geoffrey Crayon. 

But when he wasn’t using one of 
his many pen names, he was Wash- 
ington Irving. Among American au- 
thors, he was the first to win inter- 
national literary acclaim. 

Curiously, although he had no 
trouble selecting pseudonyms for 
himself during his literary career, his 
parents were frankly baffled as to 
what to call him. By the time he was 
born in 1783 in New York City, his 
father already had five sons and five 
daughters and was fresh out of ideas 
for names. It was finally decided to 
call him Washington, in honor of the 
Revolutionary War hero. 

A frail but high-spirited lad, the 
youngest Irving reveled in his role 
as the “pet” of the family. He was 
an imaginative youth who was de- 
lighted by the world of make-be- 
lieve, especially the theatre. 


TALES OF THE “KAATSKILLS” 


School, however, failed to capture 
the young Washington’s imagination. 
After plodding through several local 
schools, he made a half-hearted at- 
tempt to study at Columbia College 
but soon gave up. He was happiest 
when he was permitted to make ex- 
tended excursions up and down the 
beautiful Hudson River Valley. He 
began to collect the folklore and leg- 
ends of the Dutch settlers and In- 
dians in the “Kaatskill” (Catskill) 
region. These he scribbled down in 
notebooks—for future reference. 

In 1798, Irving began the study 
of law. But he spent most of his time 
writing essays for the Morning 
Chronicle, a newspaper edited by his 


brother Peter. The pieces attracted 
wide attention and everyone soon 
knew that the author, Jonathan Old- 
style, Gent., was actually Washing- 
ton Irving, boy. Because of his 
fragile health, his family sent him on 
a trip to southern Europe in 1804. 
Shortly after his return to Amer- 
ica in 1806, Irving was admitted to 
the bar. During the next years, his 
legal career was singularly undis- 
tinguished but his literary career 
moved ahead. He and other young 
authors joined in the publication of a 
series of whimsical essays called 





’ 
; “The intercourse between the au- 
thor and his fellowmen is ever new, 
active, and immediate..Well may the 
world cherish his renown. It has been 
purchased by the diligent dispensation 
of pleasure.” 

—Washington Irving, 1783-1859 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1900 by 83 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1901. 
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Salmagundi, or the Whim-Whams 
and Opinions of Launcelot Long- 
staff, Esq., and others. Irving also 
began his first major work, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York, which 
poked fun at certain people and in- 
stitutions in America. 

The great tragedy of Irving's life 
came in 1809. He was engaged to be 
married to Matilda Hoffman, daugh- 
ter of a judge. But Matilda died of 
tuberculosis. Her death was such a 
blow, some biographers say, that Irv- 
ing permanently lost interest in 
marriage. Less sentimental biogra- 
phers contend that this is romantic 
nonsense. Whatever the case, Irving 
was to remain a lifelong bachelor. 

In 1815, Irving again went to 


Europe to take charge of the English 
branch of his family’s cutlery busi- 
ness. When the firm went bankrupt 
two years later, Irving decided to 
turn to writing for a living. His 
Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon ap- 
peared in 1818. 


PRAISE FOR HIS PROSE 


The Sketch Book contained some 
of Irving’s best-known and _ best- 
loved works. Recalling the Dutch 
tales he heard in childhood, he re- 
wove the story of a hen-pecked, lazy 
husband who went to sleep for 20 
years into the story of Rip Van Win- 
kle. The tale of Ichabod Crane and 
the headless horseman became The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Irving's 
humor and the grace of his prose 
were widely praised. 

He spent 17 years in Europe, liv- 
ing and writing in England, France, 
Germany, and Spain, before return- 
ing to this country in 1832. Three 
years later, he purchased his famous 
home, Sunnyside, located at Tarry- 
town, in his beloved Hudson River ~ 
Valley. 

In 1842, he came out of semi-re- 
tirement to accept a post as U. S. 
minister to Spain. Irving came home, 
crossing the Atlantic for the last 
time, in 1846. He spent his final years 
working on a ponderous, five-volume 
biography of George Washington. 
Shortly after completing this work, 
he suffered a heart attack and died 
in 1859. 

Washington Irving has been called 
the “father of American literature.” 
And his works will be read and re- 
read as long as there are youngsters 
(and oldsters, too) who continue to 
be delighted by such tales as Rip 
Van Winkle’s long slumber or Icha- 
bod Crane and his wild ride. 





TAKE A LETTER: As general manager of a big, busy com- 
pany, Web Fox, 17, is entitled to his own private secretary. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEM: 
right job is no easy matter—as Don Appleby, 18, discovers. 


Eaton Manufacturing photos 


Finding the right man for the 


Try-Out for Tomorrow 


At Massillon, Ohio, 38 high school seniors become bosses 


Ww FOX, a personable young 
man of 17, eased himself into 
the big swivel chair, refused a cigar, 
and prepared to tackle the mountain 
of paper work piled on his desk. As 
“general manager” of the Eaton 
Manufacturing Company in Massil- 
lon, Ohio, he had a busy day ahead 
of him. 

He read through his correspond- 
ence, then buzzed “his” secretary and 
began to dictate. Simultaneously, he 
answered urgent telephone calls and 
checked with his staff on problems 
requiring immediate decisions. As 
the hours whipped by, the pressure 
of work mounted—and so did the 
tension. 

“At quitting time I was as limp as 
a wet rag,” Web told World Week. 
“Boy, school was never like this, not 
even at exam time!” 

Web Fox was one of 38 high 
school seniors who were picked last 
month to be “boss for a day” at the 
Eaton Manufacturing Company in 
Massillon. Each student had been 
carefully screened by school officials 
at Washington High School. All had 
indicated that they were definitely 


for a day, but find “it’s no cinch” to run a business 


considering a future career in indus- 
try. 

The seniors were assigned, in 
pairs, to 19 key positions—from fore- 
men to general manager—in the two 
Eaton plants in Massillon. “And they 
really ran the business for the day,” 
says Paul Miller, Eaton’s general 
manager. The seniors took part in 
management conferences, sat in on a 
labor-management grievance session, 
interviewed job applicants, bought 
raw materials, and sold the finished 
products. Eaton is a leading manu- 
facturer of parts for passenger cars 
and trucks, 


REVERSAL OF ROLES 
Don Appleby, an 18-year-old sen- 
ior, was assigned to the personnel de- 
partment. One of his tasks was to in- 
terview an applicant for a summer 
job. “I’ve always been on the receiv- 
ing end at a job interview,” Don told 


GOOD CITIZENS 
Za ID Gl Ze, 
tA, ae al 


AT WORK 


World Week. “This time I was able 
to view it from the employer’s angle. 
It taught me quite a lot.” 

One thing he learned, says Don, is 
that a job applicant should volunteer 
as much information as he can about 
himself. “An employer really knows 
very little about you. It’s up to you 
to introduce yourself.” Don thinks his 
experience should come in handy 
when he applies for a summer job 
soon—at Eaton, of course! 

At the end of the day, all 38 sen- 
iors agreed it “was no cinch” to run 
a business. Making “big decisions” 
quickly, and dealing with people and 
their problems were cited as the 
main causes of tension. But no one 
appeared discouraged by the heavy 
work load of a modern business exec- 
utive. The consensus of the entire 
group: It’s a big and thrilling chal- 
lenge. 

“T'm still setting my sights on a ca- 
reer in industry,” Web Fox told us. 
“And my girl friend is as excited 
about it as I am. She’s going to study 
bookkeeping,” Web added, “so that 
she can keep an accurate record of 
my earnings—and my raises!” 














(..-WORLD NEWS IN-REVIEW. . 


What’s Ahead This Summer? 


Will the East-West “cold war” 
thaw this summer following ‘‘sum- 
mit talks’‘? Or will it become even 
more icy because of new crises? 


On the eve of the long-awaited 
Big Four summit conference, sched- 
uled for Paris on May 16, a spectac- 
ular “espionage incident” threatened 
to bring East-West tensions to a new 
political freezing point. 

The crisis broke when Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev dramati- 
cally revealed that a U.S. reconnais- 
sance plane had been shot down 
deep in Soviet territory on May Ist. 
Khrushchev reported that the Amer- 
ican pilot, who bailed out of his 
damaged plane, was captured and 
had “confessed” that he was on a 
“spying mission” over Russia. 


“SPY PLANE” INCIDENT 


The Soviets claimed that the 
American jet took off from an air- 
field in Pakistan, and headed north 
across the Soviet Union toward Nor- 
way. According to the Soviets, the 
plane was downed by an anti-aircraft 
rocket near Sverdlovsk, about 1,200 
miles inside the Russian border. This 
would be similar to the USS. 
shooting down a Russian plane 
somewhere near Kansas City. 

The Soviet premier produced pho- 
tographs allegedly removed from 
the wreckage of the airplane. He 
said they were high-altitude photo- 
graphs of Soviet military installations. 

The American pilot was identified 
_as Francis G. Powers of Jenkins, Ky., 
a civilian pilot. The Soviets also said 
they found a “spy-kit,” including a 
silent-firing pistol and a poisoned 
needle (both presumably for suicide 
purposes ), and foreign currency (in- 
cluding Russian rubles). 

At first U.S. officials stated that 
the downed plane was a U-2, an un- 
armed single-seater jet airplane nor- 
mally used for high-altitude weather 
research. Its mission: to chart the 
weather over Turkey. The plane, U.S. 
officials at first insisted, had prob- 


ably strayed over the Soviet border 
after the pilot became unconscious 
when his oxygen supply failed. 

Later, however, the U.S. State De- 
partment issued another statement. 
It admitted that the plane was “prob- 
ably” on an intelligence-gathering 
mission deep inside Soviet territory. 
But it emphasized that an inquiry 
ordered by President Eisenhower 
had established that the Administra- 
tion had not authorized such flights. 

The U.S. State Department pointed 
out that intelligence missions are 
“part of the hard facts of life” in the 
cold war. Such activities are made 
necessary, the Department stated, 
because of Soviet insistence on mili- 
tary secrecy and the dangers of an- 
other Pearl Harbor-type surprise at- 
tack on the U.S. Soviet actions, after 
all, have not always backed up their 
“peace-loving” words. Nor has the 
Red “spy record” been spotless. 

It is no secret that both East and 
West have engaged in extensive in- 
telligence activities since World War 
II ended in 1945. The U.S. has pros- 
ecuted a long string of Soviet spies, 
who had passed along such data as 
our nuclear secrets. Less than two 
months ago, for example, the U‘S. 





Supreme Court upheld the convic- 
tion of Colonel Rudolf Abel, who was 
jailed in 1957. This Soviet spy had 
assumed the guise of an impover- 
ished Brooklyn, N.Y., photographer. 

Only a few weeks ago, the U.S. 
Navy reported that a Soviet trawler 
was snooping around a U.8. nuclear 
submarine engaged in firing missiles 
off our Atlantic coast. In addition 
our radar screens have pinpointed 
Soviet jets flying near our Alaskan 
border and the frontiers of our al- 
lies, including Canada and Pakistan. 
The British Royal Air Force also 
reportedly makes reconnaissance 
flights over the Soviet Union and 
Communist satellite nations of East- 
ern Europe. 


EFFECT ON SUMMIT TALKS 


Nevertheless, few political observ- 
ers denied that the U.S. has been 
embarrassed by the “spy episode.” 
Particularly unfortunate was the fact 
that it came just a week before 
the “Big Four’—Eisenhower, Khru- 
shchev, Macmillan of Britain, and 
President De Gaulle of France—were 
to meet in Paris to seek ways of less- 
ening international tensions. 

The governments of our allies offi- 
cially had “no comment” on the in- 
cident. But most Western European 
newspapers were openly critica] of 


Six for ’607 


At least five new African 
nations—plus a Mediter- 
ranean island—are ex- 
pected to gain their inde- 
pendence in the next few 
months. Here's the present 
timetable: (1) Mali Fed- 
eration—consisting .of two 
former French possessions, 
Senegal and the Sudanese 
Republic—by June 15: (2) 
Malagasy Republic, by 











June 15; (3) Congo— 
June 30; (4) Nigeria—Oc- 
tober 1; (5) Somalia—July 1; 
and (6) Cyprus—‘some- 
time in "60." Britain also an- 
nounced that it will grant 
independence to _ British 
Somaliland about July 1. 
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what they called U.S. awkwardness in 
first denying, then later admitting it. 
A paper in a neutral nation asked, 
for example: “From now on, how do 
we know the U.S.’s word is any bet- 
ter than the Russians’ word?” 

Few observers doubted that 
Khrushchev would play up the in- 
cident for all its propaganda worth 
at the summit. Khrushchev has 
termed the plane incident “aggres- 
sive provocation” by the U.S. He in- 
sists it was “aimed at wrecking the 
summit conference.” 

Some U.S. political analysts, how- 
ever, insisted that Khrushchev was 
probably’ not as surprised nor 
shocked by the case as he dramati- 
cally claimed to be. In fact, Khru- 
shchev once jokingly observed that 
the U.S. and the Soviets probably 
were employing certain “double- 
spies” who are working both sides 

But the fact that Khrushchev has 
“made the most” of the plane inci- 
dent may indicate, some observers 
say, that he was looking for a prop- 
aganda “peg” or “loophole” at the 
summit. If the conference fails to 
reach any agreement—because of Al- 
lied determination to stand firm 
against Soviet threats—Mr. K. has a 
ready-made excuse to blame it all 
on his favorite scapegoat: U.S. “war- 
mongering imperialists.” 


Trouble Spots? 


In the summer months ahead, 
U.S. officials will be keeping a 
sharp eve on trouble spots around 
the world. 


One “hot spot”: Cuba, 90 miles off 
the coast of Florida. Last month Cu- 
ban Premier Fidel Castro announced 
that national elections for Cuba 
would be postponed indefinitely 
Seventeen. months when he 
came to power, he had promised 
such elections “in the near future.” 
Now he insists that his regime and 
his policies have the support of most 
Cubans. Meanwhile, Castro has been 
waging a shooting war against anti 
Castro rebels in the Sierre Maestra 
mountains in eastern Cuba, where his 
own revolution was born. 

A rough summer also may 
shaping up for Paraguay’s dictato1 
General Alfredo Stroessner, one of 
Latin America’s last dictators. Last 
month several thousand Paraguayan 
exiles, most of them living in Argen- 
tina, mounted an invasion against 
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Wide World photos 


ASTRONAUT TO FLY? Sometime this summer, one of seven U.S. astronauts may 
be rocketed to altitude of 120 miles, then parachuted into Atlantic. Astronaut John 
Glenn, Jr. (left), models suit which will keep blood from boiling in vacuum of space 
and ward off intense heat of re-entry. Astronaut will ride in space capsule (right). 


Stroessner. The rebels were report- 
edly wiped out by Stroessner’s crack 
troops. But other Paraguayan exiles 

based in Bolivia, Brazil, and Uru- 
may make more trouble for 
Stroessner this summer. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Voters in South Africa may 
be given a_ referendum asking 
vhether they want their country to 
become a republic. Even if the 
voters say “yes,” South Africa would 
probably remain a member of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Meanwhile, the South 
government says it has no intention 
of softening its apartheid (segrega- 
tion) policies between the country’s 
whites and non-whites. Some observ- 
ers fear more bloody rioting could 
break out at any moment. 


soon 


African 


MIDEAST TENSE 


\n air of uneasy tension 
lurkey, where students rioted 
recently in protest against the tac- 
of Turkish Premier Adnan Men- 
deres. Menderes, they say, has in- 
timidated the opposition party and 
closed down newspapers that crit- 
icized his government. 

Meanwhile, relations between Is- 
rael and the Arab nations remain as 
hostile as ever. The Arab nations, 
led by the United Arab Republic 
(Egypt and Syria), still maintain they 
will “drive Israel into the sea.” They 
are now putting an economic squeeze 
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on Israel. No Israeli ships and no 
ships carrying Israeli cargoes are al- 
‘awed to pass through the Egyptian- 
controlled Suez' Canal. 

In protest against this economic 
boycott, American longshoremen re- 
fused recently to unload an Egyp- 
tian freighter docked in New York. 
Arab unions retaliated by refusing 
to unload American ships docked in 
Arab ports. Faced with disruption 
of American shipping in the Middle 
East, the U.S. State Department per- 
suaded the American longshoremen 
to unload the Egyptian ship. Arab 
dock workers then went back to 
work, too. 


FAR EAST RUMBLES 
In South Korea, a caretaker gov- 
ernment is trying to bring order to 
that riot-torn land. The new govern- 


ment has tightened controls on U.S. 


aid dollars, some of which were said 
to be finding their way into the pock- 
ets of Korean businessmen. The Ko- 
rean government is speeding consti- 
tutional changes to meet demands 
for more democracy. New elections 
to replace ousted President Syngman 
Rhee are scheduled for this summer. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Another potential summer “hot 
spot” is India. A year-long dispute 
between India and Red China trig- 
gered sharp tension between the 
two countries. Now observers are 
wondering whether Red Chinese 











troops will’ grab more Indian terri- 
tory this summer. 

On the more peaceful side is a 
story of economic progress in India. 
A new U.S. loan to India will pro- 
vide $73,000,000 for a gigantic elec- 
tric power plant in the northeast- 
ern part of the country. It will be 
one of the biggest sources of electric 
power in India. 

The U.S. also has signed an agree- 
ment providing for the sale of 
17,000,000 tons of surplus U.S. wheat 
and rice to India. This is the biggest 
sale of surplus food ever made by 
the U.S. About three quarters of the 
rupees paid by India for the food 
will be given back to her as a loan. 


Eisenhower Trip 


A roynd-the-world “good-will” 
trip is scheduled for President 
Eisenhower in June. 

Highlight of the globe-girdling jet 
plane journey: a 10-day tour of the 
Soviet Union. This visit would “re- 
turn” one made by Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev to the U.S. last Septem- 
ber. As we went to press, the -visit 
was still “on”"—despite the setback in 
U.S.-Soviet relations over the “spy 
plane” incident (see story, page 13). 

From Russia the President plans 
to visit four of our allies in Asia: 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, and the 
Philippine Islands. Then he would 
wind up his tour with calls on our 
newest states, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Congress Bills 


Congress will be debating these 
key issues in coming weeks—be- 
fore it adjourns for the national 
nominating conventions: 

> Foreign Aid. President Eisenhower 
proposed a $4,175,000,000 foreign aid 
program for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. Some Congressmen want 
to trim it by as much as 25 per cent. 
Defense. The President’s defense 
bill—$39,000,000,000—is being re- 
written by Congress. The House of 
Representatives has passed a bill 
voting an additional $1,529,000,000 
for rockets, bombers, submarines, 
and Earth satellites. To offset these 
increases, the House proposes to 
trim the Defense Department pay- 
roll by 10 per cent. 

Aid to “Depressed Areas.” Con- 
gress passed a bill appropriating 


$251,000,000 for grants and loans to 
areas where heavy unemployment is 
“chronic.” The bill will probably be 
vetoed by President Eisenhower, 
who has denounced it as an example 
of “excessive spending.” 

Aid to Education. The Senate 
passed a bill that would authorize 
the Federal Government to spend 
$1,834,000,000 to help the states 
build new schools and boost teach- 
ers’ salaries. A similar measure has 
been stuck in the House Rules Com- 
mittee for more than a year. Even if 
the bill is passed by the House, it 
is likely to be vetoed by President 
Eisenhower. He insists that exten- 
sive “school aid” is the responsibil- 
ity of the states. 

Care for Aged. Medical care for 
our 16,000,000 Americans aged 65 
or over has developed into a major 
issue before Congress (see April 27 
news review). A compromise plan 
may be passed this summer. 
Housing. The House of Represent- 
atives passed a $1,000,000 housing 
bill as an election year challenge to 
President Eisenhower. The Admin- 
istration has attacked the bill as in- 
flationary, and President Eisenhower 
is expected to veto it. 
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KEEP YOUR EYES ON: Here's a 
round-up of other events that will be 
making headlines during the summer: 


CONVENTIONS COMING. Two vast 
arenas—one in California and the other 
in Illinois—are being “dressed up” for 
two of the “Greatest [Political] Shows 
on Earth.” These are the pair of na- 
tional conventions that will nominate 
the 1960 candidates for President and 
Vice-President of the U.S. The Demo- 
crats will meet first, starting July 11, 
in Los Angeles. Two weeks later, on 
July 25, the Republicans will hold their 
national convention in Chicago. (Watch 
for full coverage of campaign in World 
Week next fall.) 


TEEN JOB HUNT. More than 
1,000,000 teen-agers may find them- 
selves out of luck—and out of work— 
this summer. Prospects are bleakest for 
14- and 15-year-olds, brightest for 16- 
and 17-year-olds. Although business is 
generally good, employers will be 
choosier in their hiring and tend to 
favor older students. To avoid getting 
left at the post, job-hunting teens are 
advised to start looking early. 














Pletcher in Sioux City Journal 


There’s a Long, Long Trail A’Winding .. . 
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World Week map 


The sky’s the limit in sprawling Australia, 


a wide-open wonderland of strange sights and rich resources 


HREE M’s—Men, Merinos, and 

Marvels—sum up much of modern 
Australia. 

First the Men. The country’s 10,- 
200,000 people are mostly of British 
descent. But a large-scale immigra 
tion program in the last 15 years has 
brought sizeable contingents from 
the Scandinavian countries, Greece, 
Germany, Poland, Italy, and other 
European lands to the underpopu- 
lated continent of Australia. 

Next the Merinos. Merinos are 
sheep prized for the quality of their 
wool. Of Australia’s 150,000,000 sheep 
(one fifth of the world’s total), mil- 


lions are merinos. Wool sheared from _ strange to be true. Item: The country 

these sheep has accounted for nearly has a bird, called the kookaburra, 

50 per cent of the total value of which regularly bursts into peals of 

Australian exports in recent years. human-sounding laughter. Item: The 

No wonder some have said “Australia country’s largest body of water, Lake 

rode to prosperity on a sheep’s back!” Eyre, has had water in it only twice 
Lastly the Marvels! Australia is a in the last 100 years! 

land where almost nothing is too This non-existent “lake” is perhaps 

symbolic of much of the land. Most 

of the interior is a waterless and bar- 

ren stretch of desert where few peo- 

NIT ple live. Only the country’s 60,000 

U ON <a aborigines, a primitive, nomadic peo- 

ple believed to be Australia’s orig- 

AUSTRALIA inal inhabitants, are likely to be 


found in these regions. 








Rimming these deserts are grassy 
plains, good for grazing. On these 
plains, especially in the north, are 
vast sheep ranches, called “stations.” 
Some of them cover hundreds of 
thousands of square miles. An immi- 
grant from Belgium got a job on one 
such sheep station. He later found 
out that the station was bigger than 
his entire homeland! 

Along the outer edges of Australia, 
particularly in the east and south, 
are fertile lands. Here are the coun- 
try’s most productive farms, its in- 
dustries, and all its large cities. 

Nearly half of Australia’s popula- 
tion lives in the two largest cities— 
Sydney (pop. 2,100,000) and Mel- 
bourne (pop. 1,800,000). Another 
million and a half Australians live in 
the next largest cities—Brisbane, 
Adelaide, Perth, and Hobart. These 
six cities are also the capitals of 
Australia’s six states (New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania ). 


THE “GARDEN CITY” 


The national capital, Canberra— 
like Washington, D. C.—is relatively 
small (pop. 44,000) and new com- 
pared to other cities in the country. 
It was planned as a model capital 
by an American architect early in 
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AN rapidly is becoming the un- 

derdog down under. His best 
efforts have not been good enough \ 
to stop the hordes of marauding ani- 
mals. Although rabbits—more than 
1,000,000,000 of them—have largely 
been done away with during the 
past decade, millions of kangaroos, 
goats, dingoes, and even mice con- 
tinue rampaging across the outback 
(bush country). 

Take the dingoes, or wolflike wild 
dogs, of Australia. Traveling in howl- 
ing packs, they kill 500,000 sheep a 
year in Queensland alone. That's a 
loss of about $10,000,000 annually 
—a lot of money to spend on “dog 
food.” 

Ranchers in the outback have been 
fighting a dingdong war with the 


this century and is often called the 
“Garden City” of Australia. 

Poverty is practically unknown in 
the country. And the government 
provides help to each citizen during 
sickness, unemployment, and old age. 

The natural riches of the land are 
partially responsible for Australia’s 
prosperity. The country produces all 
the food its people need and even 
has large surpluses for export. 

The land also has rich coal de- 


- posits. Another mineral found in 


abundance in Australia is gold. But 
all that glitters isn’t gold—there’s 
silver, too! Other mineral deposits 
include iron, copper, zinc, and ura- 
nium ore. All these natural resources 
provide the muscle power for Aus- 
tralia’s iron and steel, automobile, 
and electronics plants—as well as for 
her other strapping young industries. 

Nearly half the labor force is em- 
ployed in these industries. Many 
others work for the government. The 
remainder works on the farms or in 
the mines. 

It has been said that of all the 
people in the world the hard-work- 
ing, sports-loving Australians resem- 
ble the Americans most. A U.S. Navy 
Department booklet once described 
the Australians as “breezy and dem- 
ocratic .. . [they] haven’t much re- 
spect for stuffed shirts, their own or 
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dingoes for many years. They have 
sent thousands of hunters to shoot 
them down, have set up machine-gun 
posts around their estates, and have 
even chartered planes to bomb the 
hungry marauders. 

Last autumn, for example, char- 
tered aircraft plastered 18,000 square 
miles of the Queensland outback 
with 1,000,000 tasty but poisoned 
pellets. Most of the dingoes, how- 
ever, sniffed that sdmething was 
wrong and avoided them. 

Now, as a last resort, the Queens- 


anyone else’s, have a lively sense of 
independence, but a strong sense of 
cooperation.” 

The average Australian is likely to 
do and enjoy about the same things 
as the average resident of New York, 
Chicago, or Los Angeles. Instead of 
baseball games, though, he'll go to 
the cricket or tennis matches or watch 
a championship swimming meet. 


NATION OF ATHLETES 


Considering its small population, 
Australia has produced a surprisingly 
large number of champion athletes. 
Australian runner Herb Elliott has 
run the mile faster than any other 
man in history. Her tennis players, 
like Neale Fraser, Ashley Cooper, 
Lew Hoad, and Ken Rosewall have 
reigned as kings of the courts for 
years. 

The average Australian also en- 
joys a standard of living just about 
equal to that of this country. One 
Australian in four owns a car. About 
two thirds of the families own their 
homes, and most have TV sets and 
refrigerators. A typical Australian 
eats more meat (about 300 pounds 
annually), fruits, cereals, and eggs 
than the average American. 

Indeed, the people “down under” 
might very well feel they're sitting 
on top of the world. 


land government has completed an 
“iron curtain,” or “Great Dingo Bar- 
rier” against the dogs. It is a 3,500- 
mile wire-mesh fence, extending six 
and a half feet above ground and 
six inches below. It encircles a huge 
portion of the province. 

Incidental purposes of the fence 
are to keep out kangaroos (giant 
ones can uproot ordinary fence posts) 
and rabbits (once the chief pest in 
Australia). But the principal idea is 
to prevent the entire country from 
going to the dogs. 
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Australian Government phote 


SYMBOL OF SYDNEY: Harbor Bridge, 1,650 feet long, is the city’s most famous landmark. 


Australian Government photo 
TENNIS, ANYONE? Australia’s future ‘‘Queens of the 
Court” learn how to acquire a formidable forehand. 


FAST FLEECING: This is one barbershop in which 
every “customer” gets a quick, close shave. 


Australian Government photo 


Monkmeyer phote 
POISED PERFORMER: An Australian aborigine 
demonstrates a tribal dance that is centuries old. 





OME 15,000 AMERICANS, now 

living 7,000 miles from home, 
have one thing in common. They 
have all moved from the U. S. to 
Australia in the past 15 years. 

This modern American migration 
adds still another chapter to Aus- 
tralia’s long history of playing host 
to newcomers. For the past 100 years, 
Australia has been a “land of golden 
opportunity”—a vast, rich, underpop- 
ulated continent in the South Pacific 
beckoning the adventurous and the 
ambitious. 

But Australia did not always seem 
so inviting. Indeed, the Portuguese 
sailors who first sighted the country 
in the 1600's reported that it was “a 
barren, accursed place, wretched be- 
yond all belief.” 


UNAPPRECIATED POSSESSION 


Even when British sailor James 
Cook explored Australia’s fertile east- 
ern shores in 1770 and claimed the 
whole Australian continent for Brit- 
ain, few people got excited about it. 

All this changed, however, when 
Britain lost her American colonies 
after the Revolutionary War (1775- 
1783). For she was now faced with 
a serious problem. In 18th century 
Britain, men, women, and even 
children, were often given long pris- 
on terms for petty offenses such as 
stealing a loaf of bread or non-pay- 
ment of small debts. 

Many were herded into rotting 
prison ships and sent to work in the 
American colonies. But after 1783 
there was no place to ship the prison- 
ers. Then someone remembered Aus- 
tralia. 

In 1787 a fleet of 11 ships, loaded 
with 800 “convicts” and 700 free 
settlers, left Britain for unknown 
{ustralia. It was eight months before 
the ships docked in the barren new 
land. This “First Fleet,” as it was 
called, landed at Botany Bay, near 
the site of what is now the city of 
Sydney. 

The newcomers were tough and 
self-reliant. Their little coastal settle- 
ment survived and slowly grew as 
other settlers and other convicts ar- 
rived. (Shipment of convicts to Aus- 
tralia was halted in 1868.) 

Gradually the colonists pushed in- 
to the interior. Farmers and sheep 
ranchers staked out vast “stations” 
(ranches). Great amounts of wool 
from Australian sheep were soon be- 
ing shipped back to Europe. 


Australian News & Information Buress 


HOISTING THE UNION JACK: The arrival of the British in 1788 to estab- 
lish their first permanent colony in Australia is recreated in this painting. 
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During most of its early history Australia moved at a leisurely 
pace, but in the last 20 years it has shifted into high gear 


In the early nineteenth century 
immigration to Australia slowed to 
a trickle. In 1850 the population 
stood at only 400,000—and this was 
in a country the size of the conti- 
nental U. S.! Most British settlers 
preferred to head for relatively 
“nearby” Canada. 


THE GREAT GOLD RUSH 

Then, in 1851, the cry of “Gold!” 
from Australia electrified the world. 
A stampede of prospectors and set- 
tlers began. So great was the rush 
that Australia’s population nearly 
tripled in the next eight years. 

The story is told of one amateur 
prospector who rode inland, set up 
his camp, and idly turned over a 
boulder. Underneath he saw a half- 


inch-wide yellow streak running 
straight into a hillside—a mountain 
of gold! 

The settlers—free-wheeling miners, 
pioneering farmers, proud ranchers 
—brought the heritage of a strong, 
freedom-loving tradition with them. 
The secret ballot was adopted in 
1856; voting rights were given to all 
men and later to women; and the 
first political parties emerged. 

Few of these democratic “rough 
and ready” Australians wished to be 
ruled from the staid colonial offices 
of London, thousands of miles away. 
Beginning in 1860 there was increas- 
ing pressure for an independent Aus- 
tralia. In 1897, a constitution, mod- 
eled partially along the lines of the 
U. S. Constitution, was drawn up. It 
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was adopted by the voters of Aus- 
tralia and then submitted for ap- 
proval to the British Parliament in 
London. 

On January 1, 1901, Australia be- 
came fully independent. It con- 
tinued, however, to depend on Brit- 
ain for many manufactured goods 
and heavy machinery. And as a 
member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, Australia pledged 
its allegiance to the British crown. 
In World War I (1914-18) Australia 
lived up to this pledge by sending 
troops halfway around the world to 
fight on the British and Allied side. 

After that war Australia picked up 
her old habit of relying on British 
heavy industry. As late as 1930 the 
country had never built an auto- 
mobile engine or an airplane. Nor 
did it produce much of the farm ma- 
chinery it needed. 


AUSTRALIA AWAKENS 

Sleepy Australia awoke 
bang when the Japaness 
Pear] Harbor in 1941. Cut off 
Britain, which was fighting for her 
life in Europe, Australia had to build 
its own defenses and its own heavy 
industries on a crash-program sched- 
ule. Great factories were thrown up 
in record time. They turned out wai 
goods from artillery shells to tanks— 
and from planes to midget subs 

By 1942, Japanese armies, sweep- 
ing through Australia’s island neigh- 
bor, New Guinea, appeared ready to 
Australia. But the tough 
troops—later — backed 
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Aussie by 


THE MAN ON THE COVER 


Drawn for ‘‘World Week’ by Brande! 
Prime Minister Menzies 


American forces—held the front lines 
and slowly inched the Japanese back. 

In the post-war era, Australia not 
only continued but stepped up the 
pace of its industrial development. 
Steel mills, automobile factories, and 
oil refineries were among the thou- 
sands of new plants built. The result 
has been an unprecedented economic 
boom. 

On the political scene, control of 
the nation’s government has see- 
sawed between Australia’s powerful 
Labor Party and a series of conserv- 
ative coalitions. For 13 years prior 
to World War I and again for eight 
years during and immediately after 
World War II, Labor ruled without 
interruption and initiated one of the 
world’s most extensive social welfare 
programs. 

Then in the elections ‘of 1949, 
Labor was swept from office by a 
conservative coalition led by the 
present prime minister, Robert Gor- 
don Menzies. Since that time Prime 
Minister Menzies has expanded the 
nation’s social welfare program. To- 
day Australians have a broad system 
of health, unemployment, and old 
insurance; a minimum wage; and 
government allowances to parents 
for the care of all children under 16. 


MORE “NEW AUSTRALIANS” 


Prime Minister Menzies has also 
continued to encourage large-scale 
immigration. Some 100,000 newcom- 
ers pour into Australia every 
year to swell the ranks of its work- 
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ing force. 


staying power of the current Prime 
Minister Robert Gordon Menzies. 

He was first chosen Prime Minister 
in 1939. Owing to the instability of 
his cabinet, however, he handed in 
his resignation two years later. In- 
stead of fading into political obscur- 
ity, Menzies made a phenomenal 
political comeback against the then 
powerful Labor government. Head- 
ing a coalition of the Liberal 
Country parties, he has won five suc- 
cessive elections since 1949. 

In a political campaign, Prime 
Minister Menzies packs the punch 
of an Australian kangaroo. Once a 
heckler wanted to know if the Prime 
Minister was controlled by “power- 
ful interests.” “Of course,” quipped 
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The government, however, has a 
settled policy of restrictive immigra- 
tion. Only white people are admitted 
for permanent residence. A look at 
a map shows why. Australia, lying on 
the rim of Asia, could easily be over- 
whelmed by that crowded conti- 
nent’s billion and a half people if it 
were to open its doors to everyone. 
Low-paid Asian labor, the Aus- 
tralians fear, would disrupt the Aus- 
tralian economy by causing mass un- 
employment among high-paid Aus- 
tralian workers. 

But Australian officials assert that 
they do not want to turn their backs 
on the poverty-stricken millions of 
Asia. They are the first to agree that 
the miserable living conditions com- 
mon in Asia must be improved. 

Thus, in- 1950, Australia, Britain, 
the U. S., and other free nations de- 
vised the Colombo Plan. Its aim: to 
offer technical and financial aid to 
the underdeveloped Asian countries 
so they could raise their standard 
of living and better resist pressures 
from Communist nations like China 
and Russia. 

Since 1950 Australia has been one 
of the leading contributors to the 
Colombo Plan. It has also trained 
some 10,000 Asian students at its 
universities and has given thousands 
of other Asians on-the-job training 
in mining, engineering, and industry. 

All told, Australia has been play- 
ing an increasingly important role 
in world affairs. An active member 
of the world peace organization, 
Australian trgops fought under the 


Big, handsome Robert Menzies has 
been known for his quick wit and 
agile tongue. His high school and 
college education cost his storekeeper 
father nothing, as young Menzies 
collared a series of scholarships. 

After taking top honors in law at 
the University of Melbourne, he be- 
came one of Australia’s most success- 
ful attorneys. Then, at the urging of 
his wife and friends, he gave up his 
law practice to enter politics, In 
1928 he won his first election. 

In all the years he’s been steering 
the Australian government, Menzies 
has never been known to lose his 
calm, nonchalant air. A lover of 
sports, the 66-year-old Prime Minis- 
ter has occasionally adjourned impor- 


IN AUSTRALIA'S 60. years of in- 
dependence, not one of its govern- 
ment leaders has ever matched the 


tant conferences—to watch tennis and 


Menzies, “but please leave my wife’s 
cricket matches! 


name out of this.” 





United Nations banner to defend 
South Korea from Communist ag- 
gression, Australia is also a key part- 
ner in two defense alliances—ANZUS 
and SEATO. 

Meanwhile Australia has become 
a magnet for British and American 
investors. The British have poured 
nearly $2,000,000,000 into Australian 
industry. American investors have 
added another $1,000,000,000. Re- 
sult: industrial production has con- 
tinued to surge ahead. 

In addition the government has 
carried out an enormous public 
works program. New airports, roads, 
and utilities, vital to the country’s 
expanding industry, have sprouted 
everywhere. 

One of its most ambitious under- 
takings is the mammoth Snowy 
Mountains hydro-electric and irriga- 
tion project in the southeastern sec- 
tion of the country. The work, al- 
ready well under way, will take an- 
other 15 years and some $1,500,000,- 
000 to complete. 

By the time it’s finished it will 
have doubled the nation’s output of 
electric power. Its system of 16 dams 
will vastly increase the amount of 
water to be stored for irrigation of 
farmlands. 

All this adds up to quite a record 
for a nation that only 20 years ago 
was known as the sleepy part of the 
British Commonwealth. Now Aus- 
tralia is zooming toward the future 
with the zip of a streaking missile. 





Words in the News 


ANZUS (p. 19)—The “A” in Anzus 
stands for Australia, the “NZ” for New 
Zealand, and the “US” for the United 
States. In 1951 these three countries 
signed a treaty which declared that if 
any one of them were attacked by an- 
other nation, the other two would come 
to its defense. 

SEATO (p. 19)—The South East Asia 
Treaty Organization (commonly known 
as SEATO) was set up in 1954 by Aus- 
tralia, and the U. S., Britain, France, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Pakistan, 
and Thailand, Members are pledged to 
help each other in case of attack. To- 
gether with the ANZUS treaty SEATO 
forms the backbone of the free world’s 
Pacific defenses. 


Say It Right! 


Adelaide (p. 15)—ADL-aid 
Canberra (p. 15)—KAN-bruh 
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SYDNEY, Australia (Special 
to World Week). American teen- 
agers who come here feel right 
at home from the start. They find 
that Young Australia likes pretty 
much the same things that 
Young America does. 

Visiting rock-and-roll singing 
stars cause traffic jams here just 
as they do in 
the States. 
Coke and ice 
cream are fa- 
vorites among 
the younger 
set. And top 
U. S. television 
programs, such 
as Maverick, 
Rawhide, and 
Perry Mason, are popular on the 
home screens of Australia, too. 

But it’s the differences, not the 
similarities, that are probably 
more interesting. 

I asked one U. S. teen-ager 
who now lives here how he liked 
Australia. He arrived from Mis- 
souri last year and is currently 
enrolled at Drummoyne High 
School in Sydney. Here’s what 
he had to say: 

“High school work in Aus- 
tralia is tough. There are not so 
many free periods in schools 


MISS THOMSON 





Australian News & Information Bureau 


UNIFORMLY PRETTY: Girl students in tunic-type dresses. 


TEENS DOWN UNDER are not 
unlike the TEENS UP HERE 


here as there are at home. And 
there’s always plenty of home- 
work—every night and week- 
ends, too. 

“Australian kids dress in school 
uniforms. It took me quite a 
while to get used to that. :The 
boys wear gray slacks, white 
shirts and school ties, and navy 
blue blazers. They look a lot 
neater than the boys back home. 

“As for the girls, they wear a 
tunic-style dress, usually in navy 
blue, with a white blouse and 
school tie, and long black stock- 
ings and black shoes.” 

My teen-age informant made 
it clear that he didn’t find this 
outfit particularly attractive. 
Many Australian girls are in- 
clined to agree. They contend 
that the school uniforms make 
them look old-fashioned. 

So far, however, tradition has 
triumphed over style. One im- 
portant reason is that parents 
find it less costly to buy a school 
uniform than to keep their 
daughters dressed in the latest 
teen-age fashions. 

Few Australian high schools 
are co-educational, but there is 
a definite trend here to increase 
their number. Many teen-agers 

(Continued on page 27) 





kookaburra (p. 14)—KOOK-uh-burh-uh 
Menzies (p. 18)—MEN-zeez 
merino (p. 14)—meh-REE-no 
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VERDICT: Choosing the winners of the 
water colors competition are Alan Tomp- 
kins, Gregory Ivy, and Carolyn Howlett. 


Presenting 


The 1960 Scholastic Awards 


IHE VOTES of the judges have 

been tallied and the 
corded. It’s all over now except for the 
cheering. 

World Week takes great pleasure in 
saluting the winners of the 1960 Scho- 
lastic Magazines Awards—as talented a 
group of teen-age artists, writers, and 
photographers as are to be found any- 
where in the world today. 

The Scholastic Awards, now in their 
85th year, are the nation’s biggest high 
school competition. More than 335,000 
junior and senior high school students 
competed for a host of prizes, including 
gold medals, cash awards, scholarships, 
and special regional awards. A selec- 
tion from the 1960 Scholastic Awards 
is presented in this issue of World 
Week. 

To the winners—congratulations! 


results re- 


To those who didn’t quite make it 
this year—remember, our judges were 
faced with difficult decisions. The 
chances are that you came close. Why 
not try again next year? 

In the words of M. R. Robinson, 
president and publisher of Scholastic 
Magazines and founder of the Awards: 
“Both winners and losers share one in- 
valuable prize through the competition 
for awards: the discovery and develop- 
ment of their own abilities and special 
talents. This is the only prize that really 
counts.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS (see 
page 24) were sponsored jointly by 
Scholastic Magazines and Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., manufacturers of film 
and cameras. More than 35,000 entries 
were submitted for these awards. Prizes 
of $100 went to First Awards winners 


in each category, $50 to Second Awards 
winners, and $25 to Third Awards 
winners. 

An exhibit of award-winning photos 
will be shown throughout July in New 
York City. Beginning in October, a 
traveling salon of pictures chosen from 
the Awards winners will be available— 
free of charge—to schools for exhibition. 
Schools wishing to show this exhibit 
should write to: Miss Eleanor Dapper, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


WRITING AWARDS were 
sored jointly by Scholastic Magazines 
and the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. 
There were about 150,000 entries sub- 
mitted by students from 45 states and 
from American schools in Mexico and 
the Philippines. One of the five First 
Awards winners in the expository article 
classification appears on page 21. 

This year there were 240 national 
winners who received gold Achieve- 
ment Keys and 230 others who received 
Certificates of Merit. Top. winners in 
each classification received from $35 
to $50 awards. Second award winners 
received from $10 to $20 awards. In 
addition, all first and second award 
winners, plus Honorable Mention win- 
ners, received Sheaffer Skripsert foun- 
tain pens. 

Two winners nominated for 
scholarships at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and at Knox College, Illinois. 
The Ernestine Taggard Award of $50 
was given to the student who showed 
the most outstanding ability in varied 
forms of writing. Regional competi- 
tions were held by Jamestown College 
(Jamestown, N. D.) and by three news- 
papers—the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 


spon- 


were 


the Detroit (Mich.) News, and the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star. 


ART AWARDS (see pages 22-23): 
More .than 150,000 entries were sub- 
mitted this year from all over the coun- 
try. It was the largest art competition 
in the world! 

Awards were given to junior and 
senior high school artists for painting, 
drawing, sculpture, design, graphics, 
and crafts. Juries of distinguished artists 
and art educators met in New York in 
order to judge 5,000 finalists. The 
award-winning entries were displayed 
May 2-13 at the National High School 
Art Exhibition in New York City’s 
Chrysler Salon. Regional art exhibits 
were held prior to the New York show- 
ing. 

Heading the awards were 34 Hall- 
mark Honor Prizes of $100 each, spon- 
sored by Hallmark Cards, for the best 
paintings from each region. 

Judges also awarded 365 gold-medals 
for outstanding work in 23 varied art 
classifications, and Strathmore Awards 
of $50 each for the best work in each 
of 16 two-dimensional categories. 

More than 100 tuition scholarships 
to art schools and colleges, valued at 
$75,000, were awarded to seniors. 

Additional selections from this year’s 
Scholastic Awards appear in the May 
18 issue of other Scholastic Magazines 
(Junior Scholastic, Senior Scholastic, 
and Practical English), and in the May 
issue of Literary Cavalcade. Winners in 
the Junior Division of Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards are listed in Junior Scho- 
lastic, May 18 issue. A list of winners 
of the Senior Division Writing Awards 
appears in the May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. 
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FIRST AWARD—EXPOSITORY ARTICLE, 1960 Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards co-sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. 


The Meeting of the Oceans 


“When the last spike is driven at Promontory Point we will say, ‘Done’ ”’ 


| Bee ONE AFTERNOON Gren- 
ville Dodge sat resting on the 
porch of the Pacific House in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, just across the Missouri 
River from Omaha. Jumbled thoughts 
of Western settlement raced through 
his mind as he saw the wagons mov- 
ing westward, and. the long chain of 
campfires under the open sky. 7 


THE TALL STRANGER 


He was suddenly startled when a 
tall stranger said, “Looks like the whole 
United States is on the move.” The 
man was over six feet tall. His eyes 
were deeply set in a clean-shaven, 
somewhat drawn face. Dodge thought 
him to be very homely. 

“Surveyor, aren’t you?” he asked. 
Dodge nodded. 

“I’m a lawyer,” the stranger replied. 

As the conversation progressed, the 
lawyer, in his kind way, drew from 
Dodge all he knew about the West 
and the results of his surveys for the 
first transcontinental railroad. 

Dodge finally said, “This spot. right 
where we're sitting ought to be the 
beginning of. the Pacific Railroad— 
from Omaha to the California border.” 

“Then that’s the way it ought to be,” 
said the lawyer. 

Finally, the lawyer asked for the 
surveyor’s name—just in case he might 
meet someone who wanted to build 
that railroad. During the entire con- 
versation, Dodge was totally unaware 
that he was speaking to the future 
President, Abe Lincoln. 

Years later, when America’s first 
transcontinental railroad was being 
planned, President Lincoln was to re- 
call this conversation. Not only did the 
President choose the route that Dodge 
had outlined, but he also picked Gren- 
ville Dodge to be the chief engineer 
of the eastern end. 

The railway was fo be built from 
two starting points. The Union Pacific 
was to work westward from Omaha, 
and the Central Pacific was to work 
eastward from Sacramento. 

On January 8, 1863, six days after 


By ALLEN VARTABEDIAN, 16 


Cooley High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Ruth M. Barns 


Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, seven speeches were deliv- 
ered and a shovelful of earth was 
turned to launch the Central Pacific. 
All the stores in Sacramento were 
closed for the occasion. Everybody 
sang while the earth was turned by 
officials standing knee deep in mud on 
that rainy day. 

In Omaha, the Union Pacific began 
construction with a very quiet cere- 
mony that caused little attention. At 
first, the Union Pacific had much diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies and work- 
ers. There were no trees in the terri- 
tory, so ties had to be shipped up the 
Missouri River and then transported 
overland by cart. Manpower was very 
scarce at this time since the Civil War 
was at its height. But as soon as fhe 
war was over, men poured into the 
territory to apply for jobs. Eventually 
twelve thousand men came to Omaha 
to work on the railroad. 

With the influx of the new workers, 


construction got under way. Most of 
the laborers were Irish immigrants. 
Since they were digging their’ way 
across the Great American Desert like 
terriers digging for bones, they callea 
themselves “Terriers.” 

Everyone was armed with carbines, 
rifles, or revolvers to fight off Indian 
attacks. When the alarm was sounded 
the men would drop their shovels and 
hammers, reach for their guns, and run 
for protection. They took cover in 
ditches or behind boxcars. A truly 
hardy bunch of men they were, who 
could put up with the arrows flying 
overhead and the death shrieks of their 
buddies next to them. 

The Indians were determined not to 
let the Iron Horse rob them of their 
land. They decided to stop the Iron 
Horse: Thirty-two chiefs on horseback 
held a rope across the track—like a tug 
of war. As the train whizzed by, it 
carried the rope along with it. The 

(Continued on page 30) 


ROMANCE OF THE RAILS: This photo, of an old-fashioned steam loco- 
motive hurtling by, won a First Award for Tony Gugy, 15, of Cicero, Il. 





Joe Brainard of Tulsa (Okla.) High School re- 
ceived.a Strathmore Award in Fashion Design. 


Judith Reese, of James Madison High School, 
Portland, Oregon, won a Hallmark Honor Prize 
in Oils for her painting, “Mother and Child.” 


1960 Scholastic Magazines 


David Teeter, Hampton Township H. S., Allison 
Park, Pa., won Honorable Mention in sculpture. 


The Scholastic Magazines Art Awards win- 
ners reproduced on these pages were selected 
from 500 award-winning entries which were 
displayed at the 33rd National High School 
Art Exhibition, held. at the Chrysler Salon in 
New York, May 2-13. High School artists re- 
ceived awards for painting, drawing, graphics, 
design, sculpture, and crafts. About 150,000 
entries were submitted throughout the country 
at preliminary regional exhibitions of the 1960 
Scholastic Art Awards program. Regional win- 
ning entries were sent to New York, where 
juries of distinguished artists and art educators 
met to judge the finalists. Heading the awards 
were 34 Hallmark Honor Prizes of $100 each, 
sponsored by Hallmark Cards, for the best 
painting for each region. The judges also 
awarded 365 gold medals for outstanding work 
in 23 varied art classifications, and Strathmore 

Awards of $50 each for thé best work in each 
A panel of judges appraises oil paintings in Scholastic’s New York of the 16 two-dimensional categories. Over 100 
offices. They are, from left to right, Philip Pearlstein, Dr. Mayo tuition scholarships to art schools and colleges, 
Bryce, and Moses Soyer. Opinions are expressed by silent ballot. valued at $75,000, were awarded. 
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Biruta Romanis, Overbrook H. S., Philadel- 
phia, medalist in Transparent Water Color. 


Ronnie Prophet, of Garinger H. S., 
Charlotte, N. C., received a gold 
medal for ‘Madame Cecil Buffetrey.” 


Art Awards 


Denni Rivette, Hower Vocational 

rw n H. S., Akron, Ohio, won a medal fo. 

, - _ oi linoleum block print, “Aloneness.” 
Sandra Willis, of Samuel Uliman High Schoo), Birmingham, Alabama, won an 
Honorable Mention in General Design with “The Scarecrow,” a skirt border, 


Meh 





First Award in School and Community Life category was won 


Long stretch for a rebound won First Award in Sports 
by Suzanne Tuhonen, 17, of Dominican H.S., Detroit, Mich. 


for Roy Inman, 18, of Wyandotte, H.S., Kansas City. 


1960 Scholastic-Ansco 


Photography Awards 


ORE than 35,000 entries from teen-agers in all parts of 

the country vied for the 1960 Scholastic-Ansco Photog 
raphy Awards. Photos on this page were among: the 120 that 
won cash Awards and Honorable Mentions. Names of all win- 
ners appear elsewhere in this issue. 

Many Awards photos will be shown during July in the win- 
dows of the East River Savings Bank, Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 

Beginning in October, a collection of Awards pictures will be 
available to schools for exhibition. Schools wishing to show this 
exhibit should write Miss Eleanor Dapper, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York-36, N. Y 
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Pattern shot of ship’s rigging won Honorable Mention 
for Richard Kaplowitz, 17, Hamilton H.S., Los Angeles. 


‘ sll ; ail 
Dancing shadows won Second Award in Scenes 
for Neal Miller, 17, of Harley School, Rochester, N. Y. 





We’re proud of the creativity and imagination that you 
young photographers displayed in this year’s Scholastic- 
Ansco Contest. There’s no doubt that America’s future 
professionals will come from the ranks of talented young 
people like yourselves, working to make photography 
an important means of communication. 


Our special congratulations to those of you who used 
Ansco film to help achieve that prize-winning quality for 
which Ansco has been famous for over a century. 


Keep up the good work—and remember these great 
Ansco films whether you take pictures for fun—or fine art. 


AMERICAN 
CANCERE 
SOCIETY fi 


All-Weather Pan. Guaranteed to give “pictures that 
satisfy” or a new roll free! ASA speed 125. 


Super Hypan.® World’s finest grain super-speed film! 
ASA speed 500. 


Anscochrome.® Perfect color every time—even in a box 
camera! ASA speed 32. 


Super Anscochrome. World’s first super-speed color 
film! ASA speed 100. 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline @ 
Film Corporation. 


Picture it now .: . see it forever! 


ADVANCED PHOTO PROOVUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERVONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Australia 














I. MAP FACTS 


Fill in the information: 
1. Number 2 identifies the island-state of — 


2. Number 4 identifies what ocean? 2 


8. What number locates Australia’s desert region? 








4. To reach the Equator, would you travel north or 
south from number 6? — EEE 


5. What number locates Sydney? 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 


1. True or false? Most Australians are of British de- 


, 





scent. 


2. Can Australia be described as an overpopulated, or 


underpopulated, country? —__ 


8. Does the “merino” of Australia refer to its (climate? 


fruit? sheep? ) 


4. Who are the aborigines in Australia? 





5. Name Australia’s capital city. 


6. The sport in which Australia has provided most 


( golf? tennis? cricket? ) 





champions is 


7. Compared with living standards in the U. S., the 
living standards in Australia are (much lower? much 


higher? about equal?) ———__ 


8. The population of Australia is approximately 
(5,000,000? 10,000,000? 15,000,000? 20,000,000? ) 


9. True or false? Australia became independent on 


Reem Uc COOL, oe ee 


10. What Asian country threatened Australia with in- 


vasion during World War II? pas 





11. In which war (wars) did Australian troops fight 


alongside U. S. troops (World War I? World War II? 


OS) OL) rr 





12. The prime minister of Australia is 


13. Which British explorer claimed Australia for 


Britain? _ 


14, Is Australia (a) a republic or (b) an independent 
country within the British Commonwealth of Nations? 


15. The nations that make up the ANZUS Alliance 





include Australia, New Zealand, and 


iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Australia’s natural wealth is only partially respon- 
sible for its prosperity. Other factors must be considered, 


too. Explain 





2. What are the aims of the Colombo Plan? 











If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Questions I and II. Total, 100. 





Teens Down Under 
(Continued from page 19) 


have stated a preference for continuing 
separate schools. Advocates of mixed 
schools, however, point out that boys 
often become better groomed and more 
“socially mature” when there are girls 
in the classroom. 


DETAILS ON DATING 


Perhaps because of the system of 
separate schools, teen-agers don’t date 
as much here as they do in the States. 
Boys meet girls at church socials, but 
relatively few boys enjoy going to 
dances. Teen-agers usually get together 
at sporting events—particularly at the 
rowing regattas sponsored by many 
schools. 

Sports are Gompulsory at all boys’ 
schools. With a climate that permits 
outdoor sports throughout the year, 
there is a wide variety of games to 
choose from. High on the list of teen- 
age favorites are-football, cricket, soc- 
cer, and volleyball. Basketball is con- 
sidered to be strictly a girl’s game in 
this country. 

Swimming is popular with both sexes. 
During the summer months, swimming 
pools are open day and night and every- 
one is encouraged to take lessons. A 
number of Australian teen-age swim- 
ming stars have won a worldwide repu- 
tation and this has stimulated a tremen- 
dous interest in the sport. Among the 
best-known swimming stars are Jon 
Konrads who became a champion at 15, 
and his sister, Ilsa, who won a slew of 
swimming prizes when she was only 13. 


TENNIS FOR TEENS 


But perhaps the most popular sport 
of all in Australia is tennis. Many a 
teen-ager here yearns to follow in the 
footsteps of such tennis greats as Lew 
Hoad and Ken Rosewall, both of whom 
becarae Davis Cup players at the age 
yf 17 

Throughout the year, the Lawn Ten- 
nis Association of Australia holds junior 
competitions for promising teen-age 
players. The best are given intensive 
coaching to prepare them for the day 
when they can compete in the Davis 
Cup games. 

In addition to sports, most Australian 
teen-agers enjoy going to the movies. 
Hollywood films are very popular. But 
sometimes they present a very mislead- 
ing picture of life in the U. S. A. 

Many teen-agers here, for example, 
have gained the impression from Holly- 
wood films that parents in the U. S. 
tend to pamper their children. “It’s not 
at all like that in Australia,” one high 
school student here told me. “In my 
house Dad’s the boss. When he says 
something we listen. Dad tells us what 
to do—and Mom tells him what to do!” 





“COME IN, EARTH... 
THIS IS PROJECT OUTREACH, 
BROADCASTING FROM THE MOON. 
DO YOU READ US?” 


Some day... within a few years perhaps, this message will be sent 
to a waiting world by the first American to reach the moon. 

Conventional radio receivers could not receive this dramatic message. 
The noise developed in these receivers would drown out the human voice 
almost completely. 

However, Bell System scientists have just developed a remarkable 
new receiver that “hears” thirty times clearer than conventional radio 
receivers. It was developed for experimental communications via satellites. 

Who knows, this new receiver could very well be used to bring in 
that first broadcast from the moon ... loud and clear. 

This is just one of hundreds of Bell System research projects. Their 
purpose is to make sure that today’s telephone service is the finest on 
earth—and that tomorrow’s communications will be the best . . . anywhere. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 





Vanishing 


Americans... 


THE LEFTIES! 


Like most of baseball’s greatest batters, the 
No. 1 slugger, Babe Ruth, and the No. 1 hitter, 
Ty Cobb, swung from the left side. But, after 
60 years, the tide has finally turned. The good 
righty hitters now out-number lefties two to one! 


lefty 
they 
But, 
malt, 


HAT’S happening to all the 
hitters? Up until recently, 
ruled baseball with an iron bat. 
like te buffalo and the dime 
they now seem to be yanishing. 
Take the top 20 hitters of all time, 
for example: Ty Cobb (.367), Rogers 
Hornsby (.358), Joe Jackson (.356), 
Lefty O’Doul (.349), Dan Brouthers 
(.3848), Ed Delehanty (.348), Ted Wil- 
liams (.346), Willie Keeler (.345), Tris 
Speaker (.344), Babe Ruth (.342), 
Harry Heilmann (.342), Jess Burkett 
(.342), Bill Terry (.841), George Sisler 
(.340), Lou Gehrig (.340), Cap An- 
son (.340), Nap Lajoje (.339), Stan 
Musial (.337), Al Simmons (.334), and 
John McGraw (334). 

Know how many of them 
lefties? Exactly 14! The only righties 
were Hornsby, Delehanty, Heilmann 
Anson, Lajoie, and Simmons. 

But take a look at the diamond to- 
day: Who are your big hitters? The 
righties! Feast your eyes on this sam- 
pling of right-handed sluggers: Willie 
Mays, Hank Aaron, Al Kaline, Rocky 
Colavito, Ernie Banks, Harmon Kille- 
brew, Bob Allison, Orlando Cepeda, 
Gil Hodges, Frank Robinson, Ken Boy- 
er, Jim Lemon, Roy Sievers, Bill Skow- 
ron, Joe Adcock, Bob Cerv, Woody 
Held, Sherm Lollar, Minnie Minoso, 
Wallie Post, Dick Stuart, Frank Thomas, 
and Gus Triandos. 

Lefty sluggers include Ted Williams, 
Stan Musial, and Duke Snider—all of 
whom are on their last legs—plus Eddie 
Mathews, Roger Maris, Yogi Berra, 
Willie McCovey, Vada Pinson, Tito 


were 


Francona, Gus Bell, and Willie Kirk- 
land. 

As you can quickly see, the righties 
lead the lefties by three to one! (No 
mention is made of Mickey Mantle 
because he swings from both sides of 
the plate.) 

Now let’s take the 10 top homer 
hitters over the years: Babe Ruth, 
Jimmy Foxx, Mel Ott, Ted Williams, 
Lou Gehrig, Stan Musial, Ralph Kiner, 
Joe DiMaggio, Johnny Mize, and Duke 
Snider, Only Foxx, Kiner, and DiMag- 
gio swung on the right side. 

But take the 10 best distance clouters 
in each league last year. In the National 
League, nine of the sluggers batted 
right-handed, the lone exception being 
Mathews; while in the American League 
only Charlie Maxwell and the switch- 
hitting Mantle were southpaw swingers. 

This turn to the right is also notice- 
able in the leading batters. Of the top 
15 hitters in each league last year, only 
six in the Nationa] League and five in 
the American League hit left-handed. 
And who won the batting titles? Again 
the righties! Hank Aaron with 
the National, and Harvey Kuenn with 
.353 in the American. 

What accounts for this strange twist 
to the right? Don’t ask me. There’s no 
explanation for it. In fact, anyone start- 
ing out in baseball would be smart to 
bat left-handed. First of all, it gives you 
at least a full step advantage in running 
to first-which means maybe 10 extra 
points in your batting average. 

And then most ball parks are tailored 
for lefty swingers, the only big excep- 


> 
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tions being Fenway Park in Boston and 
O’Malley’s Alley in Los Angeles. 


Diamond Dust 


> If you lined up the all-time home-run 
clouters (most homers in any one sea- 
son) by position, what a club you'd 
have! Look at the line-up: First, Hank 
Greenberg (58); second, Rogers Horns- 
by (42); shortstop, Ernie Banks (47); 
third, Jimmy Foxx (58); catcher, Roy 
Campanella (41); and outfield—Ralph 
Kiner (54), Hack Wilson (56), and 
Babe Ruth (60). (Oops, the only lefty 
in the line-up is the Babe!) 

> For the first time in baseball history, 
two pitchers are engaged in a race for 
the magic 300 victory circle. Both Early 
Wynn and Warren Spahn entered the 
1960 season within shooting distance of 
the golden goal—Wynn with 271 wins 
and Spahn with 267. If both stay healthy 
and. effective, they should hit the triple 
century mark next year. In fact, if Spahn 
hadn't missed three years in the service 
he’d already be there. 

Here are the only five modern pitchers 
who've succeeded in chalking up 300 
victories, together with their total vic- 
tories, years pitched, and year and age 
they picked up victory No. 300: 


Won Yrs. Yr. Age 

Walter Johnson 414 21 1920 32 
Grover Alexander ... 373 20 1924 37 
Christy Mathewson 373 WF Wi2 32 
Ed Plank 326. 17 1915 40 
Lefty Grove 300 17 1941 41 
—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Edito1 











Mi4i'“Tops, don’t miss): “HiGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


MiAM'\"COMANCHE STATION (Co- 
lumbia. Produced and directed by 
Budd Boetticher.) 


In this Western, Randolph Scott is 
the hero who braves the Comanches to 
ransom a captive white woman (Nancy 
Gates) and return her to her husband. 
It’s a long trek home, though, and that’s 
where the danger lies. They are joined 
by three desperadoes, whose help 
against the rampaging Indians is made 
less welcome by their interest in the 
$5,000 reward Nancy’s husband has 
offered for her return—dead or alive. 
Slow direction makes this film less 
exciting than it should be, but it does 
have two big assets: actor Scott and, as 
backdrop to that stalwart figure, some 
magnificent cinematic vistas. 


“MAN ON A STRING (Columbia. 
Produced by Louis deRochement. Di- 
rected by Andre de Toth.) 


Based on Boris Morros’s My Ten 
Years as a Counterspy, this cloak-and- 
dagger tale is made doubly thrilling by 
first-rate photography of the story’s lo- 
cales: Los Angeles, New York, Berlin, 
and Moscow. Ernest Borgnine portrays 
Boris, the Russian-born American who 
leaves a job as agent for the Kremlin 
to become a counterspy for our Central 
Bureau of Intelligence. When the Rus- 
sians, still thinking Boris is their man, 
invite him to Moscow, he is able to learn 
their spying methods and the names of 
their agents in America. But can he get 
home alive with the lowdown? The 
scene showing his hairbreadth escape 
to West Berlin is a real thriller. 

—Puiie T. HarTuNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
“iA 'i“Tops, don’t miss. “MiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C) Musical—(M); Docu- 
entary { 


W Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


ii“ “Please Don’t Eat the Daisies (C); 
Kidnapped (D); A Dog of Flanders (D); 
Masters of the Congo Jungle (Y); When 
Comedy Was King (C); Conspiracy of 
Hearts (D); The Last Voyage (D), 
“iWould-Be Gentleman (C); Toby 
Tyler (D); Circus Stars (Y); Visit to a 
Small Planet (C). 

“i“Guns of the Timberland (D); Killers 
of Kilimanjaro (D); Snow Queen (A); The 
Boy and the Pirates (C); The Gazebo (C). 
“Never So Few (D); Cash McCall (D); 
Bramble Bush (D); Goliath and the Bar- 
barians (D). 





SPORUS CONTEsy 


5,00O! PRIZES 


*6O0 FORD COUNTRY SQUIRE and '60 FORD SUNLINER 


HAE 5,000 Wilson SPORTS PRIZES 





basy to Win{ 


HERE'S ALL YOU DO 
TO ENTER 


1. Name the sports 
represented in the pic- 
ture at right. 

2. Give an original and 
appropriate title to the 
entire picture. Exam- 
ple: “Family Fun Out- 
doors.” 

3. Enclose a carton or 
sales receipt from 
Wiidroot Cream-Oil or 
any other Colgate- 
Palmolive-Wildroot 
Toiletry. 














WILDROOT 
f Roe: a 8 Aa ae 


WELL-GROOMED HAIR 





« Lanolin-Enriched Formula 
« Non-Alcoholic 


ENTRY BLANK See your dealer for contest details and rules. 


SPORTS CONTEST e 
P.O. Box 566, New York 46, N.Y. 





1. Sports represented in the picture are: 








2. My title for the entire picture is: 


3. Enclosed is a carton or sales receipt from any Colgate-Palmolive-Wildroot Toiletry. 





MY NAME 





ADDRESS. 
ZONE 





CITY 





STATE 
Entries must be mailed by July 31, 1960, and received not later than August 7, 1960, 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 


to the winners of the 


4th Annual 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Poster Contest 


PRIZE 


$500 in Cash 


LYNWOOD ADAMS 
Hutchinson Central Technical H. 8. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Teacher 


AMERICA’S LIFELINE 


$100 U.S. Savings Bond 


LINDA MOORE 
Cass Technical H. 8. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Johnson 


PRIZE Teacher: Mr. 


FOURTH PRIZE 
25 Winners 
$25 U. S. Savings Bonds 


MILO G. HICKS 
Lynwood, Calif. 
DARRELL WRIGHT 

Modesto, Calif. 
DAVE WHITWELL 
San Francisco, Calif. 
WILLIAM HOWELL 
Wilmington, Del. 
EDITH JUSINSKAS 
Elmhurst, Il. 
JOE CEFALI 
Detroit, Mich. 
MORRIS JOHNSON 
Detroit, Mich. 
JUDITH ABDULLAH 
Detroit 24, Mich. 
BARBARA BERKE 
Detroit 35, Mich. 
WILLIAM URBAN 
Livingston, N. J. 
ELAINE HOFFMAN 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CHARLES HAAS 
Buffalo 6, N.Y. 
JOSEPH mess 
Buffalo, , J 
THOMAS aimmeee 
Buffalo 11, N.Y. 
RONALD EIDEL 
Grahamsville, N.Y. 
MARILYN CHEELY 
Grahamsville, N.Y. 


AMERICAN SHIPS ingaaene 


appear on all 
S. Post Offices May 16-30 


Mr. Albert E. Gentsch 


winning poster will 
U. ‘e mail trucks and in 


$50 U.S. Savings Bond 


RUTH V. HILL 


PRIZE 


THOMAS C. KRAVIS 
Manhasset, L. 1., N. Y 
HELENE GIANATIEMPO 
Northport, L. I., N.Y. 

ELLEN MECSKO 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 

RICHARD ROMANINI 
Cleveland, Ohio 

JAMES BURY 
Johnstown, Pa 

DAVID HUGGINS 
Maryville, Tenn 

MYRNA LEA MOULTON 
Ogden, Utah 

PETER C. ETTEL 
Seattle 66, Wash 

MICHAEL J. DOMINIAK 
Milwaukee, Wis 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 25 Winners 
$10 in cash 
CHESTER CUNNINGHAM 
Headland, Ala 
ROBERT BRUNETTI 
Modesto, Calif 
CATHERINE TERRY 
San Francisco, Calif. 
RICKI MOON 
Pueblo, Colo 
PAUL BURNETT 
New London, Conn 
RICHARD DEAN 
Washington 3, D. C 
DONALD BOEHLE 
Lafayette, Ind 


oryomaaaes Voc. Tech, H. 8S 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Teacher: Me *W. Von Schulz 


THOMAS L. COVERT 
Michigan City, Ind 
JOAN LOGUE 
Baltimore 15, Md. 
JAMES CORBIN 
Baltimore 13, Md. 
BERNARD LaCASSE 
Holyoke, Mass. 
KENNETH ALBRIGHT 
Detroit 24, Mich. 
ROBERT M. SEMAK 
Detroit 27, Mich. 
LAWRENCE GABA 
Detroit 21, Mich 
NAZRIG HADJIAN 
Detroit 9, Mich. 
DAVID A. CAREY 
Detroit 15, Mich. 
RICHARD HAUGSTAD 
Caledonia, Minn. 
ARTHUR NEIDITCH 
Brooklyn 23, N.Y. 
JAMES R. KIRCHMYER 
Buffalo 26, N.Y. 
ROBERT BLUMREICH 
Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
BARBARA ANN POKORA 
Flushing 58, N.Y 
RUDY HOGLUND 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
LARRY PARDUE 
Memphis, Tenn 
JIMMY GOODMAN 
Dallas 8, Tex. 
JANET FIORE 
Vienna, Va. 


Our thanks to all those who entered, and to their teachers. The 1961 contest 
announcement will appear in the pages of this magazine next September. 
*. 


THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, 


lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 


ship 


suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 





Meeting of the Oceans 
(Continued from page 21) 


Indians learned that even 32 chiefs 
were not enough to stop the Iron 
Horse. 

Life was hard for the railroad work- 
ers, aside from the trouble with the 
Indians. The graders lived in tents un- 
der the open sky, and the trackmen 
slept in hammocks slung in boxcars. 
The working day began at dawn. To 
lay the rails, a light car drawn by 
single horse was sent to the end of the 
track with its load of iron rails. Be- 
fore the car had a chance to stop, 12 
men would take hold of a rail and run 
forward and drop it into place. By 
this method, two parallel tracks were 
laid at the same time. Every 30 seconds 
the railroad tracks were 28 feet nearer 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

The moment one car was emptied of 
its load of iron rails, it was tipped over 
on its side off the track to let the next 
car go forward, Close behind were the 
spikers- and bolters who played a 
“ground chorus” with their sledge 
hammers on the iron rails. It was 1800 
miles to Sacramento and the sledges 
to come down 21,000,000 times 
railroad would be com- 


were 
before the 
pleted. 
Out West, the Central Pacific wasn’t 
doing quite as well as the Union Pa- 
cific. Construction Chief Charley 
Crocker had a hard time in getting 
money and men. Some companies, such 
as the Wells Fargo, had started a 
whispering campaign that a transcon- 
tinental railroad was impossible. To 
alleviate the situation, Crocker import- 
ed 50 Chinese coolies to help with 
the work. At first nobody believed 
that the Chinese could withstand the 
bitter cold and the hard work. But 
Crocker’s hopes were fulfilled. 
Before the sun came up each day, the 
Chinese were on the job with picks and 
shovels. In a short time there were 
than six thousand Orientals work- 
ing on the railroad—dressed in blue- 
basket hats, and pigtails. Still 
imported direct from Can- 


soon 


more 


jeans, 
more were 
ton, China. 


SCALING THE SIERRAS 


Laying track over the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains was a tremendous feat. The 
Chinese railroad workers pulled them- 
selves up the sides of the mountains 
with their picks until they had gained 
a toehold. Trees in their path were 
cut down one by one, and each rock 
had to be chipped away. 

The terrain wasn’t the only prob- 
lem: In the mountains the winters were 
very cold and bitter. At times as much 
as 15 feet of snow covered the road, 
and snow drifts of 100 feet were not 
uncommon. As the snow piled high- 





er and higher, avalanches became 
more frequent. They carried whole 
buildings and men into the valleys. 

After the Chinese in the West had 
passed the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
and the Irish laborers in the East had 
cleared the summit of the Rockies, the 
race was on to see which railroad would 
gain the greatest amount of mileage 
and thereby be awarded the most land 
grants and the largest amount of Fed- 
eral subsidies—as much as $48,000 per 
mile. ; 

The whole country was excited to 
know where the two lines would meet. 
Finally Congress designated Promon- 
tor Point, six miles west of Ogden, 
Utah, as the meeting place. 


A DAY TO REMEMBER 


The day for the ceremony of laying 
the last track was May 1, 1869, some 
six years after ground was first broken 
in Sacramento. Crowds of company 
officials, dignitaries, and railroadmen 
gathered at Ogden for the occasion. 
What had been a peaceful valley only 
a few months before was now a busy 
town, crowded with visitors from all 
parts of the country. a 

The last tie was placed in the road- 
bed and the last two rails were secured 
on it. Three of the 17 spikes used that 
day were very unusual; Nevada con- 
tributed a spike of silv_r; Arizona, a 
spike of iron, silver, and gold; and 
California, a spike of pure gold. 

A telegraph operator was on hand, 
ready to flash the news to the nation 
as soon as the last spike was driven. 
Many speeches were made. A prayer 
was offered, and silence fell upon the 
scene. Over the telegraph wire came 
this message: “To everybody: Keep 
quiet. When the last spike is driven 
at Prdmontory Point we will say 
‘Done.’” " 

Finally the magnet tapped one-two- 
three, then paused. “Done!” The Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans were now joined 
together “never to be parted.” It was 
the climax of America’s most romantic 
epoch of railroad building. 
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Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


Gets Inside Blemishes 





to Clear Them Fast! 


1. 2. 


Gets Inside Pimples. 
CLEARASIL’s ‘keratolytic’ ac- 
tion gently dissolves and 
opens pimple cap so clogged 
pore can clear quickly. ..and 
active medications can get in- 
side. No other type medica- 
tion provides this vital action. 





How Clearasil works fast to clear pimples 


Stops Bacteria. Now, 
CLEARASIL’s antiseptic medi- 
cation penetrates to any lower 
infection, stops growth of fast... 
bacteria in and around pim- 
ple. Relieves inflammation 
and encourages quick growth 
of healthy, smooth skin. 


OU see a pimple on the outside of 
your skin . . . but the real trouble 
fs on the inside, because a pimple is 
actually a clogged, inflamed skin pore. 


That is why Skin Specialists agree 
that the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective external medication 
of pimples and acne is the Clearasil 
action, which brings the scientific medi- 
cations down inside the pimple . . . 
where antiseptic and drying actions are 
needed. And Skin Specialists know 
that this is the reason why CLEARASIL 
medication works so fast, so effectively, 
to clear pimples. 


Doctor's tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In Skin Specialists’ tests 
on more than 300 patients, 9 out of every 
10 cases of pimples were completely cleared 
up... or definitely improved while using 
CLEARASIL (tube or lotion) .cLEARASIL is guar- 
anteed to work for_you—or money back. 





3. 
Dries Up Pimples Fast. 


CLEARASIL’s oil-absorbing ac- 
tion works to dry up pimples 
remove the excess 
oil that can clog pores, cause 
pimples. Helps prevent 
further outbreak. 








Answers to This Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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SKIN-COLORED...Hides Pimples While it Works 


The instant you use CLEARASIL, embarrass-— 


ment is gone because CLEARASIL’s skin color 
hides pimples amazingly, while its three medi- 
cal actions work fast to clear them up. 


Floats Out Blackheads. cLEarasit softens 
and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ out 
with normal washing. And CLEARASHL is grease- 
less, stainless . . . pleasant to leave on day 
and night for uninterrupted medication, 


Guaranteed to work for you or money back, 
In Tube, 69¢ and 98%. Long-lasting Lotion 


squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). At 
all drug counters. 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASIL, send name, address and 15¢ to 
Dept. JT-5 (for tube) or Dept. IL-5 (for lotion), 
. CLEaRASIL, 122 E. 42 St., 
New York, N. Y. This offer 

expires July 15, 1960. 


Largest-selling 
... because it 
really works! 
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1960 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD 
WINNERS 


Division II—Black and White 
Grades 10, 11, and 12 


Winners in Division I (Grades 7, 8, and 
9) appear in Junior Scholastic, May 18. 
E—Portrait of a Person 
First Award, $100, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Mark Krastof, 17, Mumford 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher—Stanley Ormsby 

Second Award, $50—Carol Roe, 17, Whittier 
H. S., Whittier, Calif. Teacher—Ernest Hem 
merling. 

Third Award, $25, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $25—Sally Ann Tuhonen, 15, Domini- 
can H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher—irma Web- 
ber. — 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Harold Hartley, 18, Northville H. S., North- 
ville, Mich. Teacher—Jack Van Haren. 
Dewey Jenkins, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit 
Mich. Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 

Lowell Knouff, 17, Central H. S., Muskogee, 
Okla. Teacher—-Sherman Lees. 

Tak Shibata, 17, A. Lincoln H. S., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Teacher—Mr. Haroutunian. 

Mark Wilson, 16, Lake Oswego H. S., Oswego, 
Ore: Teacher—Wesley Baxter. 


F—Birds and Animals 


First Award, $100—Richard Dicker, 17, Alexander 
Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher— 
Lois Vinette. 


Second Award, $50—William George, 17, Wyan- 
dotte H. S., Kansas City, Kans. Teacher—Orville 
McHenry. 

Third Award, $25—Wayne Field, 17, Jefferson 
H. S., Portland, Ore. Teacher—J. Ryder. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
William Brevoort, 17, Stamford H. S., Stamford, 
Conn. Teacher—Robert W. Otto. 

Kirk Fowler, 15, Riverside H. S., Painesville, 
Ohio. Teacher—Roger Stanley. 

Bob Latter, 17, Alexander Hamilton H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 

Paula Leibowitz, 17, Alexander Hamilton H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette 

Ed Noonan, 17, Evanston Twp. H. S., Evanston, 
ill. Teacher—John J. Cochrane. 


G—School or Community Life 

First Award, $100, also Ansco Supplemeritary 
Award, $100—Suzanne Tuhonen, 17, Domini- 
can H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher—irma Webber. 

Second Award, $50—Richard Kaplowitz, 17, 
Alexander Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher—Lois Vinette. 

Third Award, $25—George Carroll, 16, New- 
burgh Free Academy, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Teacher—R. Shaw. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Richard Kaplowitz, 17, Alexander 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Mark Krastof, 17, Mumford H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher--Stanley Ormsby. 

William Sehmer, 18, Boy’s Tech. H. S., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Teacher—Joe Crnkovich. 
Suzanne G. Tuhonen, 17, Dominican H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher—irma Webber. 

Mark Wilson, 16, Lake Oswego H. S., Oswego, 
Ore. Teacher—Wesley Baxter. 


Hamilton 








BATTING 


Safe, 


MACGREGOR 


E200 


14 OUNCES OF ALL- 


HELMET 


comfortable, the 


durable, new 


MacGregor E200 batting helmet provides 
maximum protection where it’s needed 
MacGregor’s own Absorblo*, the amazingly 
effective slow recovery padding, cushions 
vital areas of the head. One piece, high im 
pact strength, lightweight Cycolac shock 
resistant plastic shell is tough, comfortable to 


wear 
and laboratory tested 


The E200 has been thoroughly field 


*Patent No. 2,785,407 
High Impact 
strength 
© deen 
‘ Authentic 


visor 


Aeesign 


Simulated 
molded 
button 


Simulated 


crown seam 
trimming 


Reinforced 
beaded 


ear holes 


Edges 
reinforced =" 
and beaded 


APPROVED AND RECOMMENDED BY LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL, INC. 


Six-point nylon web suspension, no 
contact with head. Self-adjusting 
head band. 

tTrademark for helmet shel! pro 
duced by MacGregor 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, U.S.A, 
Baseball * Football * Basketball « Golf * Tennis 


> 4 brunewice 
Suesaery 


AROUND PROTECTION | 








H—Sports 

First Award, $100—Roy Inman, 18, Wyandotte 
H. S., Kansas City, Kans. Teacher—Frank W. 
Naylor. 

Second Award, $50—James Palik, 17, Mont- 
gomery H. S., Santa Rosa, Calif. Teacher— 
Richard E. Starr. 

Third Award, $25—Spencer Wimer, 16, Sunny- 
slope H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher—Riley 
McBee. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Jerry Bruckheimer, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 

Peter Dewitz, 15, Alexander Hamilton H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Thomas Kravis, 17, St. Mary's H. S., Manhasset, 
N. Y. Teacher—Bro. Kenneth Robert. 

Martin Oppenheimer, 17, Rincon H. S., Tucson, 
Arizona. Teacher—Orval Northam. 

Carlos Sosa, 16, Alexander Hamilton H” S.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 


I—Scenes 


First Award, $100—Tony Gugy, 15, J. S. Morton 
H. S., Cicero, Ill. Teacher—Leo Lang. 

Second Award, $50—Neal Miller, 17, The Harley 
School, Rochester, N. Y. Teacher—F. L. Lobdell. 

Third Award, $25—Harold Hartley, 18, Northville 
H. S., Northville, Mich. Teacher—Jack Van 
Haren. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
William Brevoort, 17, Stamford H. S., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Teacher—Robert W. Otto. 
Richard Kaplowitz, 17, Alexander Hamilton 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Walter Potsic, 17, J. S. Morton H. S., Cicero, 
Ill. Teacher—Leo Lang. 
Robert Vinetz, 17, Alexander Hamilton H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Mark Wilson, 16, Lake Oswego H. S., Oswego, 
Ore. Teacher—Wesley Baxter. 


J—Still Life 

First Award, $100—Mark Wilson, 15, Lake Os 
wego H. S., Oswego, Ore. Teacher—Wesley 
Boxter. 

Second Award, $50—Wayne Field, 17, Jefferson 
H. S., Portland, Ore. Teacher—J. Ryder. 

Third Award, $25, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $25—Cathleen Duda, 16, Woodrow 
Wilson H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher— 
A. Kaelin. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Martin Barraza, Jr., 17, Tucson H. S., Tucson, 
Ariz. Teacher—Harry A. Goldstein. 

Barry Berman, 17, Alexander Hamilton H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Vernon Hover, 18, Helix H. S., LaMesa, Calif. 
Teacher—C. W. Jasmagy. 

Harvey Neiman, 16, Alexander Hamilton H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Suzanne Grace Tuhonen, 17, Dominican H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher—irma Webber. 


Division I1I—Color Transparencies 
Grades 7 through 12 
K—Portrait of a Person 

First Award, $100—Dick Parker, 17, Lyons Twp. 
H. S., LaGrange, lil. Teacher—Kathryn Keefe. 
Second Award, $50—Philip Doughty, 12, Skokie 
School, Winnetka, Ill. Teacher—Mr. Rousseau. 
Third Award, $25—Leonard Balbus, 17, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher—Leo 

Kaufman. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 

Keith Hackleman, 16, Vandalia Comm. H. $S., 

Vandalia, Ill. Teacher—Wayneta Griffin. 

Alan Hipwell, 17, School of Industrial Art, New 

York, N. Y. Teacher—Joseph J. Messina. 








Vernon Hover, 18, Helix H. S., LaMesa, Calif. 
Teacher—C. W. Jasmagy. 

Richard Kaplowitz, 17, Alexander Hamilton 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Norman Schilling, 17, Collinwood H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher—Howard Reid. 


L—Birds and Animals 
First Award, $100, also Sylvania Supplementary 
Award, $100—Larry Schmidt, 18, Albany Union 
H. S., Albany, Ore. Teacher—Robert Haberly. 
Second Award, $50, also Ansco Supplementary 
Aword, $50—Carl Geisler, 17, Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher—Leo Kaufman. 
Third Award, $25—Robert Barrett, 16, Our Lady 
of Good Counsel School, Newark, N. J. Teach- 
ers—Sisters of St. Joseph, Philadelphia. 
Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 


Third Award, $25—Keith Hackleman, 16, Van- 


dalia Comm. H. S., Vandalia, Ill. Teacher— 
Wauneta Griffin. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 


Faith Bowie, 16, H. S. of Music & Art, New 
York, N. Y. Teacher—Mrs. Dorothy Kaplan. 
Carl Geisler, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher—Leo Kaufman. 

Vernon Hover, 18, Helix H. S., LaMesa, Calif. 
Teacher—C. W. Jasmagy. 

Richard Kaplowitz, 17, Al d Hamilt 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette, 
Norman Lenburg, 15, Winnebago Lutheran 
Academy, Fond du Lac, Wis. Teacher—R. A. 
Spangenburg. 





SPECIAL AWARD—for all-around ability in flash 


photography, three cases of Sylvania Blue Dot 
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Flashbulbs—Annette Scaglia, 13, Nothan Eck- 
stein Junior H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher— 
William E. Knight. 


ANSCO SCHOOL AWARD—Anscomatic Projector— 


Al A, H She. 
Calif.—for the largest 
award-winning entries. 
Mumford High School, Detroit, Mich.—for the 
largest number of entries in the national 
judging. 


High School, Los Angeles 


- 
,. of ™ T 








SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS—for portfolios of black 


and white and color transparencies. Sponsored 
by NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


First Award—Vernon Hover, 18, Helix High School, 


LoMesa, Calif. Teacher—C. W. Jasmagy. 


Second Award—Richard Kaplowitz, 17, Alexander 


Hamilton High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher—Lois Vinette. 





Robert Berg, 17, Richmond Sr. H. S., Richmond, 
Ind. Teacher—Miss E. |. Hardt. 
Philip Doughty, 12, Skokie School, Winnetka, 
Ill. Teacher—Mr. Rousseau. 
Dewey Jenkins, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 
Roy Kass, 17, Mumford H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 
F. Harvey Pough, Jr., 18, Riverdale Country 
School, New York, N. Y. Teacher—Leonard 
Tomat. 

M—Scenes 

First Award, $100—Frank Seufert, 17, The Dalles | 
H. S., The Dalles, Ore. Teacher—Kay Swanson. 

Second Award, $50—Leonard Balbus, 17, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher— 
Leo Kaufman. 

Third Award, $25—James Broommelsiek, 15, John 
Burroughs H. S., St. Louis, Mo. Teacher—Fred 
Dreher. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Tony Badeaux, 17, St. Paul’s College, Coving- 
ton, La. Teacher—Bro. Benildus Mark. 

Kenneth Jackson, 16, Alexander Hamilton H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Dewey Jenkins, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 

Michael Johnson, 16, Exeter Twp. H. S., Read- 
ing, Pa. Teacher—Wesley A. Snyder. 

Frank Seufert, 17, The Dalles H. S., The Dalles, 
Ore. Teacher—Kay Swanson. 


N—Still Life 

First Award, $100—Robert Berg, 17, Richmond 
Sr. H. S., Richmond, Ind. Teacher—Miss E. |. 
Hardt. 

Second Award, $50—Kenneth Primack, 16, Chi- 
cago Jewish Academy, Chicago, Ill. Teacher— 
Mrs. Constance Blount. 

Third Award, $25—James Palik, 17, Montgomery 
H. S., Santa Rosa, Calif. Teacher—Richard E. 
Starr. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Carl Geisler, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher—Leo Kaufman.. 
Vernon Hover, 18, Helix H. S., LaMesa, Calif. 
Teacher—C. W. Jasmagy. 





Dewey Jenkins, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher—Stonley Ormsby. 


Kenneth Primack, 16, Chicago Jewish Academy, 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher—Mrs. Constance Blount. | 


George Sullivan, 15, Keating Jr. H. S., Pueblo, 
Colo. Teacher—Edmund Vallejo. 


O-—School or Community Life 





First Aword, $100—Dennis Sargent, 16, Berea 


H. S., Berea, Ohio. Teacher—T. J. Theodore. | 


Second Award, $50—Roy Kass, 17, Mumford | 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 





and so is my new HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Like father, like son... happy with 
the new Topper. 

What a ride — gentle as a bil- 
lowy summer cloud... with dual 
suspension and large foam rubber 
saddle. Dependability — plenty of 
get-up-and-go. Automatic Scoot- 
away transmission—no shifting or 
clutching needed. 

Dad is sold on safety features 
like the large diameter wheels and 
sure-stop front and rear drum 
brakes, Tells everyone about Top- 
per economy — up to 100 miles to 
the gallon. 

Mom’s a Topper fan, too! She 
likes its good looks: sharp, clean 


lines molded in tough beautiful 
fiberglass ... two-tone color styling 
...chrome-plated instrument panel. 

See your Harley-Davidson deal- 
er. He will arrange a fun-filled 
demonstration ride. Or send in the 
coupon for literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. $S,. Milwovkee 1, Wisconsin 


Send me more information on 
the Harley-Davidson Topper 


Age.... 





.-. hints frofr 
Cathy 


Palmer 


Seeeeeeeee 


A place in the sun with 
lots of fun —and him — is 
what every lovely lass seeks 
these summer months. That 
probably means lots of 
weekends at the shore. Well 
2-day assignments away 
from the home closet can 
create a packing panic. 
That’s when fashionable 
separates come in handy! 
A full skirt with a couple 
of alternate tops (one on 
the sporty side; the other 
a bit more décolleté for 
the evening) can give you 
two chic, refreshing 
changes. It’s a good idea, 
too, to stick to one color 
theme; then just one pair 
of heels will do the trick. 
Add a strand or ‘two of 
white, summery beads — 
and you've got the finishing 
touch to any outfit. 
Small-Item Checklist: Sun tan lotion, bath- 
ing cap, makeup, curlers, toothpaste-and- 
brush . . . and Cashmere Bouquet Talc, of 
* course! It’s a wonderful follow-up to an after- 
surf shower. Use it lavishly —all over. You'll 
find it scents, smooths, clings more lovingly 
. «+ more lastingly than costly cologne. Pro- 
longs and protects your feminine daintiness 
during the simmering summer hours. 
In like Flynn, or more appropriately —like 
“Slim.” At least that’s how you'll feel as you 
gracefully glide into your bathing suit. 
Impossible? Not if you first dab on some 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc. Made of fine-milled 
Italian talc, it absorbs excess moisture. Allows 
your suit to slide on without tugging it out 
of shape! 
Hair Scare! The searing 
sun and briny sea can play 
havoc with your wavy locks 
—leaving them coated and 
unmanageable. If there’s no 
time to shampoo between 
sunning and suppering, 
look your best for that 
special date by giving your- 
self a dry shampoo. 


it through your hair. The 
fine-milled powder clings 
briefly to each strand, absorbing oil and soil 


— then brushes away beautifully . . . leaving | 


your hair newly fresh and fluffy. 


Scent Sense. It’s a good 
idea not to pack your preci- 
ous perfume, especially if 
you're airbound (it may 
leak!). But light, airy, 
floral Cashmere Bouquet 
Tale packs neatly and 
safely. It costs so little, yet 
no cologne does so much 
to leave you wrapped in a 
heavenly Veil of Fragrance. 


Sx Yo Sno, BF.8 





Just | 
sprinkle on some Cashmere | 
Bouquet Talc...then brush | 





Animal World 


By Herchel Cook, North Cobb H. S., Kennesaw, Ga. 


* Starred words refer to animals 








Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publicati 

in S$ i g 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
























































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, desi 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 














thet the puzzle is 
is own Bg 


inal and 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
rade. Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic 

zines, 33 West 4 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers 16 this week's 
puzzle on page 31, 



















































































. Poisonous snake. 
4. American buffalo. 
. Female deer. 
. Strap to guide animals. 
The Commandments. 
. Mournful cry of an animal. 
Label. 
5. Language of ancient Romans. 


2 


° 


. Precious stone. 


3. Lowest female or highest male voices. 


Greek letter for “M.” 
Monetary unit of Japan. 
Antimony (chemical symbol). 
Nut of oak tree. 
Astound. 
Mountain lion. 
32. South American weasel-like animal. 
. Set in, 
Mistake. 
Top man on a newspaper (abbr.). 
37. Short for sister. 


British choreographer Ashton (initials). 


. Olive-shaped nut with smooth shell. 
Female bovine. 
. Grown-up. 
. Ground surface. 
Greedy. 
African antelope. 
. Large shaggy-haired mammal. 
. Human beings. 
Annoy. 
Attempt. 


o 
WSO OND UNC tom 
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. Painting or sculpture. 
. Close tightly. 


Swine. 
Country in southern Europe. 


. Hunting dog. 
. Plant with a bulb. 
. House pet. 


In debt. 


Tree. 


. State between Texas and Mississippi 


(abbr.). 


3.: Nova Scotia (abbr.). 


. Silent. 
. Rodent. 
21. Recommended. 


3. Offensive smile. 
24. Province of Iraq. 


5. O. 


, short story writer. 


27. Not pro. 


. National (abbr.). 
. Exist. 


30. Place where animals are kept. 


. South American wild animal. 


7. Grass-like plant. 
38. Welfare (L.). 


. Pigeon. 
. State between Ohio and New York 


(abbr.). 


. New Testament (abbr.). 


3. Fly high. 


. Part of a wheel. 


5. To be victorious. 


. Put in place. 


3. Opposite of wet. 
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Shows of the Summer: This is that one 
year in four that brings the political con- 
ventions and the Olympics, so there'll 
be plenty going on. In July all three TV 
networks will cover every minute of 
the Democratic and Republican conven- 
tions. Then, from August 26 through 
Sept. 12, CBS will bring you, from Rome 
by video-tape, its exciusive coverage 
of the Olympic Games. 

Here are a few more highlights: 
> Wednesday, May 18—Playhouse 90 
(CBS) will show the much-heralded Rod 
Serling play about the Warsaw ghetto 
during World War II. It’s called “In the 
Presence of Mine Enemies,” and stars 
Arthur Kennedy and Oscar Homolka. 
>» Tuesday, May 24—Startime, on NBC, 
has something different for you. It’s 
“Sing Along with Mitch”—Mitch Miller, 
that is, the man who started the sing- 
along albums. He'll have guest singers, 
but the chief stars will be the home 
viewers, who'll join in and sing the 
favorite songs of all time. 
» Friday, May 27—CBS Reports faces 
a controversial issue. “Who Speaks for 
the South?” will present the South’s side 
in the integration debate. 
> Friday, May 27—The Ringling Broth- 
ers, Barnum & Bailey Circus comes to 
your town, via CBS. 
> Thursday, June 1—A spectacular ice 
show, “Summer on Ice,” will be an 
NBC special. It will star Craig Stevens 
as host, with Tab Hunter, Gisele Mac- 
Kenzie, figure-skating champions, and 
the Ice Capades of 1960. 
> Friday, June 3 and 10—A two-part 
dramatization of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case will be offered by NBC. It is the 
true story of two Italian immigrants 
whose execution in 1927 for a payroll- 
robbery murder aroused a storm of con- 
troversy that is still with us. 
> Monday, June 27—Pat Boone will MC’ 
an ABC special, “Coke Time,” with 
Paul Anka, Frankie Avalon, Bob Den- 
ver, Fabian, and Annette Funicello as 
guests. 
> Friday, July 1—NBC will start a sum- 
mer mystery series, Moment of Fear. 
>» Monday, August 8—NBC will pre- 
sent “Esther Williams at Cypress Gar- 
dens.” Joining the lovely swimming star 
at this Florida resort will be Fernando 
Lamas, Joey Bishop, and champion 
swimmers, divers, and water skiers. 

... and there'll be more—enough TV 
entertainment, in fact, to last you all 
summer. Till September, then, so long 
—and have a wonderful vacation. 

—Dicx KLEINER 





COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. What are some of the jobs avail- 
able to students who have completed 
a course in business administration?— 
W. H., Meridian, Miss. 


A. A course in business administra- 
tion prepares you for accounting, ad- 
vertising, credit management, finance, 
insurance, international trade, market 
research, personnel and industrial rela- 
tions, real estate, and retailing. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
statistician. What training is needed? 
Where are the employment opportuni- 
ties?—P.G., Cleveland, O. 


A. Statisticians use scientific methods 
to collect, analyze; and interpret nu- 
merical data for such purposes as fore- 
casting population growth, estimating 
potential sales, etc. A bachelor’s de- 
gree with a major in mathematics and 
economics and a minor in statistics is 
the most usual post-high school educa- 
tional requirement. Advanced courses in 
mathematics are desirable. The increas- 
ing use of electronic computers for 
analysis of complex problems requires 
additional training by the statistician 
who wishes to work with these new elec- 
tronic “brains.” There are opportunities 
for employment in private industry, 
government, university research, and 
teaching. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
veterinarian. What are the requirements 
for this career?—L. S., Tampa, Fla.; Is 
a college education necessary?—J. Q., 
Newton, Mass.; What opportunities are 
there for women?—M. C., Seattle, 
Wash.; Where can I get information?— 
P. S., Pleasure Park., Ky. 


A. All states require a license to 
practice veterinary medicine. Training 
is available in seventeen veterinary col- 
leges in the U. 5. Requirements include 
a good scholastic record in high school, 
pre-veterinary training (about half the 





Like to be a commercial artist ? 


Take free Art Talent Test! Find 
out if you have talent worth 
training for a commercial 

art career. Openings in art have 
increased around 50% in the 
last five years, according to 

a large employment agency. New 
talent is needed for advertising, 
illustrating, cartooning. Over 
$11,000,000,000 is being 

spent this year for advertising 
alone—much of that for art. 
Millions of drawings and 
paintings must be made each year 
now. If you like to draw, take 
this simple Art Talent Test. 

It was devised by professional 
artists to uncover hidden talent. 
No charge, no obligation. Test 
is contributed by the art 

school, Art Instruction, Inc., 
member of National Home 
Study Council. Mail coupon 
today for Art Talent Test. 


. . . . © — . . . a - _ . . . . . . . . 
ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Studio 6580 

500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Please send me your Talent Test, without 
cost or obligation. (PLEASE PRINT) 


Name— 


ae — 


Occupation— 
Address_— 

6 a Fo eae 
County____ ——— as 


oeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeee 
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students selected have completed the 
bachelor’s degree in college), farm 
background, good health, and a love of * 
animals. Opportunities for women are 
limited, as most veterinary colleges are 
reluctant to enroll them. The veterinary 
college prefers applicants who will 
care for large animals in rural areas as 
against those who plan to treat pets in 
urban centers. Write the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Assoc., 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Il. 

Q. I am interested in becoming a 
buyer for a department store. What are 
the general duties of this job? Must 
one attend college? What high school 
courses will help me prepare for this 
work? Where can I get additional in- 
formation?—P. J., Butler, Pa. 


A. Buyers have the job of selecting 
and purchasing from wholesalers and 
manufacturers the great quantities of 
goods sold in a department store. Buy- 
ers also plan sales programs and assist 
in the training and supervision of sales 
personnel in the store. They also par- 
ticipate in sales and advertising pro- 
grams for the store. While a college 
education is not essential, it is recom- 
mended for those who hope to advance 
to executive positions. A four-year pro- 
gram in a business college, with a major 
in retailing, should provide a wide 
variety of courses, such as retail buying, 
merchandising, economics, etc. Some 
high schools offer courses in distributive 
education which cover retailing and 
merchandising. Many of the larger 
stores offer several months’ training on 
the job. For further information, write 
to the Committee on Careers in Retail- 
ing, National Retail Merchants Assn., 
100 West 31st Street, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Q. I am interested in a career as a 
writer. What schooling is necessary?— 
C. T., Neoga, Ill.; What courses are 
available at college?—G. P., Aspen, Col. 


A. If you can write clear, simple, 
direct English you have already begun 
your career. Your high school news- 
paper or year book may be the place 
to publish your first efforts. At college, 
take courses in writing the short story, 
essay, magazine article, and novel. You 
will probably major in English. Most 
important—keep writing! 
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TAKE the 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 
WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
and FREE 48-page CATALOG 


TWE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LOWANNA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIBA 





School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





SECRETARIAL THE ARTS THE ARTS 


Katharine ~ " " PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
ti merboroeh ibbs MUSEUM institute of art 


aa yen a ag Outstanding training. Three 
230 Park Ave. quaciieal , na COLLEGE —. 4 —_—, 
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ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 
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Les Angeles Division of 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE | | pica vet c. srost & rie, trie. 2, Po CARNEGIE | 


Training by professionals in all college o f | 


phases of TELEVISION BROAD- of ly 
CASTING, under the same con- PRA 2 ah en ae 
ae 2 -) ££ S we ee | 


ditions as all major TV studios. 


* THE ART SCHOOL: B.S. Art Teacher Ed 
BACHELORS and MASTERS DE tion; B.F.A. in Advertising | Nomad Graphic Arts & 


GREES. nd 3 Illustration, and Interior Design; Bachelor of 
GREES. Se for catalog Day Industrial Design. M.S. in Art Education and Master 
and Night Classes. of Industrial Denise. ae CTOR OF ADMIS- 


2328 West Seventh Street, poet nne Peas 


Los Angeles 57, California. THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
SCIENCE & LAB FINE ARTS 


.) 6 PAINTING « SCULPTURE 
Gecome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN monrns For catalog write: 
X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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REAL JOB SECURITY rY for LIFE! at te IN Texrmes 


Bes 
12 Do. to “tn clinteal St a Philadelphia Textile Institute. Fully sccredited 
one's Tha oe uy a gee = a estilo In ns eospodinnd 


programs : 
“and "aar Textile ie Engineering, Fabrie Fabrie 
yeing, Chemi 


‘ anagement 
j * placement. Coed . D 
7 0 Free P ial programs in Plastics, _ 
indicating grade. parel , ~*~ “peal Technology. M labs, 
NORTHWEST dorms. Sports, activities. Write: Director of A . 
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PU ADELPHIA TEXTILE suerirers 
Henry Avenue tadeiphia 44, Pa. 











TEACHING TRAIN FOR A PROFESSIONAL ART CAREER! 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree program inc, 
majors in Advertising Design and Illustration, 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION | | | Cr ’<h majors in Painting and Sculpture 
preperes young women Affiliated with Univ. of California. Catalog 


PLAN NOW TO EARN fe teach in nursery school, Gurdon Woods, Director, Room 1. 
— kindergarten, and primary grades CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A | G k © 4-year accredited college pro- 800 Chestnut Street, San Francisco 11, California 
end profe education. a 
FREE literature is available on 


_ N INC OME ME 
" MILLS eoutes OF spucaTiON” request from the schools and col- 


Beauty Culture more 
tonities for personal and 
pendence than almost any other profession Box R, 66 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.11 ORegon 5-0830 leges listed on this page. Write for 
For Facts on o Beauty Culture career, write to it today! 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY scnoors . 
|... Dept. 5-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. au Buy U. S. Savings Stamps 




































































If you want 


FRANK LARY 


veteran pitcher of the 
Detroit Tigers, says: 


TIP NO. 1: To develop your ball control, 
aim at something ~— time you toss the 
ball. Even when ing catch, aim 
for the other guy’s aie knee or chin. 


TIP NO. 2: Make sure you wear a good 
athletic supporter—one that does the job 
but doesn’t get in your wat, As far as I'm 
concerned, you can't beat Bike. 


TIP NO. 3: Get used to throwing from one 

— spot on the rubber. And if you 

a to throw wide of your target a lot 

to the right, — your catcher 
move a little to the 

RRRREREEEEERERAR ER EERE 
In every major sport, you'll find a good 
elastic supporter is essential. Bike sup- 


porters are designed with the aid of lead- 
ing athletes and coaches. They support, 


— and last. That’s why more athletes 
ave worn Bike than any other supporter. 


Sold at all sporting —~ dealers 


TT. KENDALL, comrary 
BIKE saLas DIVIBION 


2 5 WALLET 





PHOTOS 


any size oF tion 
phot U gatt 
arg ‘$1.00 | for 25  Reastnene® 
wallet photos. Each 2'/x3'/ 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 

and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 

$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
—oe PHOTOS 











Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the odver- 
tisement mentions “ rovals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in ition to any free stamps, or 
stamps & pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps nown as “approvals.”’ Each of these ‘ap- 
vs ap stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 

ep any of the “approval” stomps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope If you 
do not intend to buy any of the “approval” stamps 
return them promptly, being coreful to write your 
name a address n the upper left-hand corner 
of the _envelope in which you return the stamps. 


GIANT STA MP 700° 


Gnaken, Leopards, Rhinoceros 


FREE! Zabu, Koala bear and other flerce 


jungle beasts. Approvals. Send 10¢ for handling 
Wree stamp magazine. LINCOLN STAMP CO., 
St. Catharine's (62, Ontario. 4 


105 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 10c 


105 British Colony Stamps, 
all different, 10¢. Approvals. 


CROWN STAMP COMPANY 
Virgil, 
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A new 4-cent U. S. commemorative 
stamp will pay honor to at least half 
population—American women 
and girls. U. S. Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield states that this 
stamp is meant as a tribute to “Amer- 
ican women who give so much to the 
social, economic, and spiritual life of 
our nation as wives and mothers, and 
in the business and professional world.” 

The center of the stamp features a 
sketch of a mother and daughter with 
an open book before them. On each 
side of this sketch are niches showing 
symbols of some activities of American 
women. These symbols represent “Civic 
Affairs,” “Education,” “Arts and Indus- 
try.” 

First-day sale of this stamp will 
be held June 2nd in Washington, D. C. 
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FAIR MAI MAIL| 
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A drawing of the Liberty Bell dec- 
orates a new 10-cent Internationa] Air 
Mail stamp, for use on letters going to 
Central (Mexico excluded) and South 
America and the West Indies. The 
black and green stamp will be issued 
June 10th at Miami, Fla. 

The famous crack in the metal of 
the Liberty Bell developed in 1835 
while the bell was tolling the death of 
Chief Justice John Marshall. 


of our 
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Watch for these summer U. S. stamp 
4-cent Pony Express commemo- 
to be issued July 19 at Sacra- 
4-cent “Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped,” issued August 
28, New York, N. Y.; 4-cent World 
Forestry Congress commemorative, is- 
sued August 29, Seattle, Wash.; 4-cent 
Boys’ Clubs of America, date not yet 


announced, at New York, N. Y. 


issues: 
rative 
mento, Calif.; 


issued 


Clever Girl 


Seated next to a famous astronomer 
at dinner was a 17-year-old - student 
with a breezy manner, With a look of 
admiration she suddenly asked him: 
“What do you do for a living?” 

“I study astronomy,” the great man 
told her. 

“What? At your age?” exclaimed the 
girl with disappointment. “Why, I fin- 


ished astronomy last year.” 
American Mercury 


Speed 
“It’s a fast age,” says a politician, 
“The impossibility of yesterday has be- 
come the luxury of today and the neces- 


. »”» 
sity of tomorrow. 
Puck, Tit Bits, London 


It’s Greek to Us! 
Inspecting a pair of trousers in his 
shop in Athens, a tailor queried, “Eu- 
ripides?” 
Answered 
menides.” 


“Yah, Eu- 


the customer, 


Texas Outlook 


Tact in Action 


A party in Switzerland decided to 
ascend a very small peak in the neigh- 
borhood of their hotel. Though the 
climb was no more than a strenuous 
walk, a guide was engaged. When the 
party assembled, it was noticed that 
one of them carried a totally unneces- 
sary rope. 

The guide, nodding gravely towards 
the rope, inquired politely: “M’sieu is 
going to skeep—yes?” 


Quote 





Answers to this week’s 


SIN/O;/LIS|IM/O/ TUBA 


Crossword Puzzle 
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25 Different Bicolors 10¢ 


With these beautiful stamps we offer a wonderful bonus 
plan from a company wishing to serve the serious student 
collector. 

N. H. 


Student Stamp Co., Claremont, 


59 Woodland St., 








HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the final issue of the cur- 
rent school year. Our first issue of 
the fall semester will be dated Sep- 
tember 14 and will arrive in your 
school on or before that date. See 
you in September—we hope. Mean- 
while, to one and all, our best 
wishes for a happy summer vaca- 
tion! 











Rapid Advance 


The sea was calm and the captain de- 
cided it would be a good time to satisfy 
his cabin boy’s desire to take the helm. 
He pointed out the North Star to the 
boy, and gave him explicit directions to 
steer toward it all the time. . 

For a while everything went well, but 
finally the young pildt got into difficulty. 

“Captain,” he called, “I've passed that 
star. Will you please come and pick out 


another?” 
Bchool Activities 


Emotional Note 


Every youngster should be taught to 
handle animals with the utmost care, 
For he who pulls a rabbit out of a hat 
is hailed as a magician, while he who 
lets the cat out of the bag is denounced 


as a fool. 
Nuggets 


Sound Reasoning 


Tourist: “This is a very dangerous 
cliff. Why don’t you put up a danger 
sign?” 

Native: “Well, stranger, we did have 
a sign once, but nobody fell over, so 


we took it down.” 
Future Farmer 


vecocoroe Krazy Kaptions~-errrrrs 


Here’s the winner of our Krazy Kap- 
tions contest, announced March 23: 


“YOU threw the overalls in 
Mrs. Murphy's chowder?” 


Our Most Klever Kaptioneer in this 
coritest is Trudy Lundholm, Sheppard 
Air Force Base, Texas, who will receive 
one dollar for her wit. 
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Start shaving now 
with the new SUNBEAM 
ROLLMASTER SHAVER! 
Exclusive 11° angle 
scissor-like shaving 
action gives close shaves 
in absolute comfort— 
no nicks or cuts. 
Exclusive self-adjusting 
rollers automatically 
adjust up and down— 
with spring action 
—solve every shaving 
problem. 


REAT GIFT! 2a 


FOR FATHER’S DAY! 
AND GRADUATION! 


Uunbeam Rolimaster 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


OSUNBEAM CORPORATION ®SUNBEAM Sunbeam Corp., Chicago 50, lilinois 








NEW! Medicated acne stick 


nips blemishes 
in the“bud” 

Works fast—even on blemishes 
that are internally caused! 


Never again need you watch helplessly while a sraall 
blemish grows into a big, ugly pimple! Now a new 
kind of medication acts fast to heal pimples in their 
bud stage—or any stage. It’s Sentor—the new, skin- 
toned acne stick that works even when blemishes 
are caused by rich foods—or emotional upsets. 


Sentor, with its new combination of medicinal in- 
gredients, acts four ways: (1) penetrates to “melt” 
blemishes away; (2) dries up pustules; (3) helps 
prevent scarring; (4) combats the bacteria that 
make pimples grow and spread. Sentor does more 
to help heal pimples than any other product you 
could buy before! Ask your doctor—then try Sentor 
Medicated Acne Stick. You'll be so glad you did! 


New! Conceais while It heips heal. /: 
Perfect medication for men, too. 
only $190 ..0 rep. ax 


For nighttime use, try colorless Sentor Medicated Acne Cream 








Auk Gay, Head 


Gay Head 


Q. I have been going steady with a 
fine boy for six months. Now our parents 
think we are getting too serious. They 
want us to break up and date others for 
a while. He will be away all summer, 
and I'm afraid if we break up now, we'll 
never get back together. What do you 
think? 


A. Your point of view is understand- 
able. Probably Larry is the nicest boy 
you've ever dated and you're both at 
tached to each other. If you spend the 
summer apart, dating others, the chances 
are slim that you'll feel the same way 
about each other next fall. 

On the other hand, your parents are 
probably wise in wanting you to break 
up, at least for the summer. You and 
Larry may be becoming a little too de- 
pendent on each other. You are both 
too young to think of any relationship 
more serious than going steady. You’ve 
been dating each other for so long that 
you've probably lost touch with a lot of 
the dating life going on around you. 
You do like each other very much—but 
don’t forget that you know each other 
better than anyone else. 


If you do break up and date others 
during the summer, what will happen? 
The first possibility is that after a few 
weeks of being lonely, you'll find some- 
one else who’s good fun and you'll have 
a pleasant summer. Next fall you and 
Larry may date again, more casually 
this time. 


Or you may have a miserable sum- 
mer, neither of you meeting any one else 
who compares, and be wildly happy to 
get back together in the fall. This will 
prove that you do have an unusually 
strong attachment, and your parents 
will probably be more inclined to let 
you go steady again. 

So it seems that, although it may be 
temporarily painful, in the long run 
your parents are right. If you and Larry 
find you can be content with others, you 
haven't lost any of the wonderful times 
you had together, and you can still be 
friendly. If you still prefer each other, 
you ll have proved it by the test of time. 
Either way, you'll have a much clearer 
idea of the real nature of your attach- 
ment. Both you and Larry will be grate- 
ful for this, as well as your parents. 


Q. I'm a boy of 14. I'd like to know 
if you have any suggestions about what 
I can do to earn some extra money this 
summer. 


A. Begin by checking your state em- 
ployment laws and finding out just what 
work you are legally allowed to do. In 
many states, certain jobs are closed to 
teen-agers, or to those under 16. Your 
school vocational advisor or your state 
bureau of employment will tell you what 
these laws are. If you need a work per- 
mit, be sure to find out how to get one. 

Then investigate what the opportuni- 
ties are. These vary, depending on the 
community you live in. Some businesses 
are seasonal or at their busiest during 
the summer—ice cream parlors, outdoor 
movies, baseball stadiums, parks, and 
beaches. Write letters or check in per- 
son to find out whether they take on 
extra help. 

Don’t overlook the opportunity for 
independent work. You can garden, 
mow lawns, wash cars, take care of pets 
while families are away, and help with 
any number of odd jobs in the neigh- 
borhood. This kind of work is best dis- 
covered by door-to-door calls. 

Canvass your family and their friends 
for openings and suggestions. Arrive 
promptly for any appointments you may 
get, and be ready to give information 
about previous experience, salary, and 
length of time you can work. You may 
not get the best job the world has ever 
seen, but you'll probably find some- 
thing you will enjoy doing. 


Good luck and a very pleasant sum- 
mer to you all! 





How Would. 
You Solve tt’? 


Family Forces 


MRS. BARNES was in the 
when her daughter Debby burst through 
the door. 

“I won! I won! I won!” Debby an- 
nounced, all the way from the front 
door to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Barnes looked puzzled. “Won 
what, dear?” 

“The Red Cross Water Safety Poster 
Contest,” Debby explained breathlessly. 
“Remember the poster I made? It won!” 

“Congratulations, Debby! That’s won- 
derful!” Mrs. Barnes exclaimed warmly. 
“Do you get a prize? How many entries 
were there?” 

“A week from Friday all the winners 


kitchen 


will be given certificates at a dinner at 
the county chapter house,” Debby re- 
plied. “And we get our pictures in the 
paper and there'll be a story about each 
of us.” 

“Oh, de sighed Mrs. 
“That's the night of your grandparents’ 
anniversary party. All their children 
and grandchildren will be there. You 
can't miss that. The whole family has 
been planning it for weeks.” 

“But, Mom,” Debby protested, “it 
isn't every day I’m a guest of honor at 
a dinner and win a county-wide contest. 
This is really important.” 

“Your grandparents have only one 
Golden Wedding Anniversary. They'll 
be very disappointed if you're not 


Barnes, 


there.” 

“But all the other cousins will be 
there, and dozens and dozens of friends,” 
Debby argued. “They won’t miss me 
that much.” 

oO oO e 

1. What is the purpose of an anni- 
versary party? Why do people invite 
all their friends to such a party? Why 


do they invite their relatives? Does it 
make any difference to them whether or 
not their friends and relatives come? 

2. Is Debby’s award an honor worth 
being proud of? Does she deserve to re- 
ceive recognition for Deing a winner? 
If she misses the Red Cross dinner, will 
she miss a large part of the recognition? 
Would the dinner be a valuable ex- 
perience, one which she'll always treas- 
ure? Will the anniversary party be an 
equally valuable experience for her 
grandparents? Should Debby consider 
herself or her grandparents in this in- 
stance? Is there some possibility of a 
compromise solution here? 

3. Are family reunions important? 
Why? Why are family traditions, like 
Christmas and birthdays, important? 
Why do children and teen-agers some- 
times dislike family parties and tradi- 
tions? Should you ask to be excused 
from them,* even if they “aren’t any 
fun”? Why or why not? What are some 
of your family traditions? What do they 
mean to you and the other members of 
vour family? 
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To have, to hold 
...to cherish forever 


The diamond rings you choose for your 
engagement and wedding have a special 
meaning—a foreverness. For these are sym- 
bols of your love, chosen but once—cher- 
ished forever 

When you select Keepsake Diamond 
Rings, yours is the perfect symbol of ‘ove 
For Keepsake is the engagement ring with 
the perfect center diamond—flawless, with 
fine color and magnificent cut. Only a dia- 
mond of this superlative quality can reflect 
full brilliance and beauty and give you 
that wonderful feeling of pride and satis- 
faction always 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are not sold by all jewelers—only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starfire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each per- 
manently registered and guaranteed for 
your protection. From $100 to $10,000 


How to Get All the Facts About 
Having and Being a Good Date! 


Dating con be fun and Keepsoke's special edition 
of ‘The Art of Dating’ tells you how. Filteen 
chapters, written in a straight-forward style, on 
swer questions on how to be popular, the right 
age for dating, going steady, getting married, and 
lots more. Issued by arrangement with the National 
Board of the YMCA. For your copy, send SOc with 
nome ond address to: Keepsake Diamond Rings, 
Syracuse 2, N.Y 






































“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
uma —or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Formal dances are great, but the 
clothes that go with them are murder! 
How do you keep the front of a dress 
shirt from popping up? 

A. One of these methods should 
the trick: (1) With 
ins, fasten shirt to inside trouser 
~~ at points directly ab 


two small 
. +} 
Ve n 


creases; (2) Or, fasten shirt to sus 
penders at mid-chest; (3) O1 
tic-waisted shorts (or briefs) and tu 
shirttails inside. 

Two other “tux” tips: If the 


overstarches your shirt front 


weal elas 


of water on each buttonhol 
inserting studs easier. And if \ 
ing out before the dance, start 
French cuffs turned 
over. When later reversed to 
lar fold, they'll be neat and clean { 
dance. 


under inst id 
their re gu 


I the 


Yd. What colors should a eg 
fiery red hair and light pink ski 

A. You'll shine in powder, sky, bach 
elor-button, and midnight blues; olive 
and forest greens; sandy beige, taupe 


BASS 


ind blackish browns; daffodil and mus 
tard yellows; charcoal grey, raven black, 
and oyster white. You may be able to 
wear a clear red, but experiment first by 
holding ( olored scarves or S¢ raps of ¢ loth 


up to your face. 


QO. Is it true that you shouldn't shave 
your legs above the knee? 


A. During swimsuit season handy 
rule of leg” is: shave your legs wher 


sually 


ht 


ever and whenever they need it. | 
hait and 
thin that it needs little or no vg. 
But if yours is dark and thick, by all 


during the su 


the upper legs is so li 


ail 


means “defuzz mer, 


° co oO 
Sticklers . . . If a zipper has no metal 
pieces broken off, but still won't zip be 


it with 
elly 


cause it’s stiff, you can lubricate 

crayon, beeswax, or petroleum 
.: - 

Suit-ability By 

in keep your bathing suit king 


using “T. L. ¢ 


is new all summer long en a 
or-fast suit won't keep its original hue 
if you bake salt water and chemicals into 
it. Naturally, youre not going to let a 
laundry call” interfere with your sun 
worshipping time, but 
elf through a 
shower after each lip 
i luke 
ich wearing. And when it’s soiled 
dete 


or cold water soap; then hang 


IN THE SWIM 


you should run 
cool, fresh - wate 
Treat 


warm fresh-water bath 


sult 
ifter 
wash 


in mild soap suds (no gents, 


it out to drip dry in a shady, breezy spot. 
°o ° Oo 


Size Wise . . . There's a special cloth- 
ing size category for you, no matter what 
your figure’s like. Knowing it will save 
you shopping time and alteration costs. 


e Chubby Pre Teen, sizes 104-144. 
For girls aged 11 to 14 who are plump. 

. Chubby Teen, sizes 10%-16%. For 
plump girls 14 to 16 years old. 

e Pre (or Sub) Teen, sizes 8-14. For 
girls aged 11 to 14 with trim figures. 

e Teen, sizes 8-16. For girls 12 to 16 
years old with trim, long-waisted figures 

e Junior, sizes 5-17. For those 54” 
to 5’6” tall and short-waisted, regardless 
of age. 

e Petite Junior, sizes 3-13. For girls 
aged 13 to 18, who are 5’1” and under 
and have trim figures 

e Tall, sizes 8-20. For those 5’9” 
taller, regardless of age. 

e Misses (standard), sizes 6-20. For 
18 years and older, 5’5” to 5’9” 
tall, with slim to medium-full figures and 


and 


those 


normal or lowish waistlines. 

e Misses (Petite), 8-20. Also 
called “diminutive.” For slim women 18 
5'4” or shorter. 


SIZES 
vears or older who are 

oO ° ° 
P.S. Don't forget — it’s even more 
important to take a bath or shower and 
use a deodorant every day during the 


summer! 


A thorough brushing, the final 
touch to your hair grooming 
routine, leaves hair neat and 
alive, despite exposure to sun. 


After shampooing, massage a 
few drops of hair tonic into 
scalp to prevent dryness 
and aid flow of natural oils. 


After each dip in ocean, lake, 
or pool, shampoo your hair. 
Salt, sand, and chemicals, if 
left in, make hair dull, dry. 


Going swimming? Protect your 
hair from harsh, drying sun 
rays by applying a few drops 
of hair tonic or oil first 





THE KINGSTON TRIO sing for 7-Up—as they do on radio and TV regularly! 
Be sure to get their new Capitol album, ‘‘Sold Out.”’ 


Blow ye wines, hei@h ho... 
Nothing does it like Seven-Ue!" 


“For a quick, refreshing lift, “Blow ye winds a’ morning, “When we get home, our ship made fast, 
Us sailing folks agree Blow ye winds, heigh-ho! And we get through our sailing, 
Seven-Up’s the answer Load the hold with Seven-Up and We'll sit us down with Seven-Up 

On land or on the sea, singing Blow, boys, blow. And never more go whaling!” 


Don't sail for home without bringing a cargo of 7-Up! This is the sparkling drink that gives 
opyright 1960 by the Seven-Up Company you new energy in two to six minutes —and a fresh, clean taste — al! at the same timel 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
Every woman is different. One of these differences is in the 
appearance of her hair. To keep your hair looking its best 
use a shampoo for your own individual hair condition. One 
Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is 
for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. 
A Breck Shampoo helps keep your hair soft and shining. 
New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 

4 ounces 60¢ @ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hatr @ Blue for normal hair 
AVAILABLE WHEREVER COSMETICS ARE SOLD = 202. 39¢ 402. 60¢ 8 oz. $1.00 16 oz. $1.75 


Copyright 1960 by John H. Breck Inc. 
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Convention Calendar 

May 22-25—National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Philadelphia. 

June 19-24—American and Canadian 
Library Assns. conference, Montreal. 

June 21-24—National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards, San Diego. 

June 26-July 1—National Education 
Assn., Los Angeles. 

July 3-15—Department of Classroom 
Teachers conference, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Aug. 15-19—American Federation of 
Teachers, Dayton, Ohio. 


. 
Caption Kudos 

George Fisher of Norcrest School in 
Pompano Beach, Fla., is the winner of 
the $25 first prize in Scholastic Teach- 
ers second caption contest. His win- 
ning entry (see cartoon at right): 
“Merit raise for what? School doesn’t 
start until Monday!” 

Five runners-up each will receive $5 
prizes. Selected from the nearly 600 
entries, they are: 

Jane Cherrie, Titusville (Fla.) H.S.: 
“That's one that better be warned 
about the ‘No Smiling Before Thanks- 
giving rule!” 

Bernard Kantor, Roosevelt School, 
North Arlington, N.J.: “I> understand 
she’s supposed to bring the fathers back 
to PTA meetings.” 

R. J. Mawby, The Crippled Chil- 
dren’s School, Jamestown, N.D.: “Our 
curriculum should be that well 
developed.” 

Mrs. W. L. Sanders, elementary li- 
brary, Pine Tree School, Greggton, 
Tex.: “She may have 36 pupils in room 
24 but what was the other 36 for?” 

S. Zahner, North Shore Hebrew 
Academy, Great Neck, L.I., N.Y.: “Ten- 


ure in two weeks???” 


Reading Warning 


Current emphasis on subject matter 
preparation of teachers will mean 
“fierce competition” for the future 
teacher’s time—and may result in pro- 
viding less time for teaching reading. 

That was the warning issued to the 


HAVE 


Scholastic Teacher cartoon 


“Merit raise for what? School doesn’t start until Monday!” 


International Reading Assn. at its meet- 
ing in New York in early May by Arthur 
I. Gates, supervisor of research at the 
Institute of Language Arts at Columbia 
Univ.’s Teachers College. 

Gates said that “in the future teach- 
ers will be under pressure to spend 
more time studying their subject and 
consequently will have less time for 
learning how to teach reading and 
other learning techniques both before 
and after they enter the profession.” 

He said there is “grave danger that 
the new emphasis on the content of 
these subjects will lead to a neglect 
of methods of teaching and learning 
in teacher training and in construction 
of textbooks and other materials.” 

Therefore, he said, “Specialists in 
reading have a great opportunity to 
play a useful role in the future reforms 
in teaching the content subjects . 
Sagacious teachers, specialists in learn- 
ing by reading and other media, and 
experts in the content subjects,” he 
said, “should join forces in the devel- 
opment of tomorrow's teaching mate- 
rials and procedures.” 

Another speaker—William S. Gray, 


professor of education at the Univ. of 
Chicago — emphasized that “without 
doubt the greatest need for and pos- 
sibility of improvement in the future is 
in the use of reading as an aid to 
learning.” He said that progress in the 
past has been blocked by two facts: 

“The first is the honest conviction on 
the part of many subject-matter teach- 
ers that to assume any responsibility 
in this connection would take time and 
effort needed to achieve the major 
goals of teaching their respective sub- 
jects. This attitude overlooks the fact 
that one of the chief causes of failure 
in the content fields is inability on the 
part of pupils to understand and _ in- 
terpret assigned materials.” 

“The second block to progress is lack 
of understanding on the part of con- 
tent teachers of the nature of the 
reading problems faced by students 
and the kinds of guidance needed.” 

To remedy this situation, Gray rec- 
ommended: 

“Preparation of more adequate guides 
to teaching that accompany new text- 
books in specific fields.” 

& “Cooperative studies at the in-service 


A HAPPY VACATION! 
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level on the part of teachers of read- 
ing and the various curriculum fields 
on the nature of the reading problems 
faced and the guidance needed by 
students.” 

& “Specific provision for the preparation 
of content teachers in the field of read 
ing. In addition, intensive studies in 
special methods courses of the reading 
problems faced by students in study 
activities and types of guidance need d 
in the respective curriculum fields 


Scholar Bow! 


An undefeated Colgate Univ. team 
aimed at a fifth straight victory to set 
a new record and retire as undefeated 
champions. Seeking to topple the vic 


determined team of tour 


tors 
young men from the Univ. of Nebraska 

The action took place far from the 
usual playing fields—but the competi 
llege sport 


Was a 


tion was as keen as any co 
contest. ° 

The scene: a_ television udio on 
West 47th Street in New York City 
The occasion: another in the weekly) 
(Sunday afternoon) collegiate scholas 
tic jousts on the General Electric Col 
lege Bowl. The winner: Colgate 

In nearly a year and a half on the 
CBS television network (now carried on 
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nearly 150 stations), the General Elec- 
tric College Bowl has matched scholar 
teams of over 55 colleges in a program 
that puts the emphasis on brains in- 
stead of brawn. And in the process it 
has awarded over $100,000 in scholar- 
ship prizes to competing colleges. (The 
winning team each week receives a 
$1,500 scholarship grant, and the run 
ner-up a $500 scholarship grant. The 
students themselves receive no money, 
but are given their choice of a GE 
ippliance 

Popular with television audiences 
to match their 
program has 
One 
said he would rather 
in the College Bow] than 
in undefeated football 

Che scholar teams engender campus 


Many 


been sent off and welcomed back in a 


who tr wits with the 


college teams—the won 


praise from educators, too college 


president have 
me victory 
season 

have 


enthusiasm too teams 


stvle reminiscent of other “Bowl” com 
petitors. S¢ veral colleges have put thei 
enthusiasm into more substantial form 
Both Dartmouth and New York Univ 
whose teams each won three games) 
expanded scholarship winnings to 
$20,000 tunds. 

More than 100 American schools and 
universities are waiting list 
to appear on the College Bow] 
of the program's acceptance 
vith 


now on the 
nother 
measure 


Competing colleges are selected 


balance” in mind 


Balance IS choosing 


important In 


student teams, too. The Colgate team 


for example, included majors in phys 


ics, English, philosophy, and_ political 


SCTEeTICE 

Student teams are chosen in iwious 
Vays: Campus wide examinations, inter- 
views, faculty recommendations, stu 


dent endorsements Teams usually 


engage in practice sessions with a se- 
lected 


nd questions 


professor who acts as coach, 


how Ss 
offic 


show ot al 


used on forme 
re supplied by the producer's 
Questions used on the 
liberal arts 
Mrs. Nancy 
Fullbright 
liminary questions are approved by an 


nature—are devel 
Garroutte 


scholar. Her pre 


broad 
ped by 


I 


i tormei 


Fobes 


idvisory board of three colle ue protes 


sO1 und answers are researched by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Final selec- 
tion of questions and their placement 
; done by Producer John Cleary in con 
sultation with quizmaste! Allen Ludden 
himself a Phi Beta Kappa with a mas 


ters in | nglish 


Raises for ‘“Growth” 


The teacher shortage may be acute 
nationally but there is no such prob 
lem in Grosse Pointe, Mich.., 
of Detroit. this 
1,000 applicants for 50 vacancies 


Dr. James W. Bushong, superintend 


a suburb 


The system vear had 


Members of Advisory Boards of Arrow 
Book Club and Teen Age Book Club in- 
spect Scholastic Book Services warehouse 
in Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, preced- 
ing board meetings in New York City. 


10,500-pupil, 500-teacher 
system most of the credit for 
this to the district’s salary schedule. 
The schedule, which has won the 
backing of 90 per cent of the district's 
teachers, replaced the usual pattern of 
automatic increments with pay raises 
that must be earned. The salary in- 
who 


ent of the 
gives 


creases are granted to teachers 
show “professional growth”—by taking 
graduate courses, traveling, or doing 
certain outside work. 

eligible for the in- 
obligated to try 
Superintendent 


board 


All teachers are 
creases and are 


for them each year. 


Bushong and the loc al school 
must approve the increases. However, 
teachers who fail to receive raises can 
elected board of teach- 


ers. The number of teachers who fail 


appe al to an 


to win increases is “nominal.” 

Not only has the new plan enabled 
the system to attract and retain teach- 
ers, but, Bushong feels, it has also im- 
proved quality of instruction and re- 
lations with taxpayers 


The ‘‘Exceptional’’ 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
NEA’s Council of Exceptional Chil- 
dren in Los Angeles, more than 2,000 
specialists took a new look at problems 
and progress in the field. 

According to statistics made public 
at the conference, about one of every 
eight pupils in the country is “excep- 
tional”—about 5,500,000 children out 
of a total of 42,000,000 school pupils. 

Observing that most exceptional chil- 
dren are enrolled in regular classes, 
CEC president Ivan K. pro- 
posed that “training programs for every 
include information” 


Garrison 


teacher should 
about handling these children. 





Despite the big needs in the field, 
progress is being made, the con- 
ference was told, on many fronts: 
development of programs leading to 
the better identification of potential 
juvenile delinquents; efforts aimed at 
the earlier identification of gifted chil- 
dren; and the “heartening” interest of 
publishers and manufacturers in pre- 
paring instructional material for excep- 
tional youngsters. 


Women and College 


Women in the United States are pre- 
vented by “special deterrents” from at- 
taining the educational level of men, 
and something should be done about 
it, according to the Commission on the 
Education of Women of the American 
Council on Education. 

Among disadvantages cited by the 
Commission are “the inadequacy of 
current methods of meeting financial 
needs and the shortage of living quar- 
ters for women students. Also, when 
parents must choose between higher 
education for a son or a daughter, the 
education is considered more 
and useful than that of a 


son’s 
necessary 
daughter.” 

In “The Span of a Woman's Life 
and Learning,” a new policy statement 
by the Commission, it is pointed out 
that still another factor, while more 
subtle, is no less destructive: 

“It is that most young people have 
not been informed that the role of 
homemaker can well be combined with 
other creative endeavors and respon- 
sibilities... Many have not been in- 
formed that major responsibilities in 
bearing and rearing children under 
modern conditions may consume less 
than a decade in a woman’s life. Statis- 
tics show that the average girl who 
graduates from college today will prob- 
ably work outside her home for ap- 
proximately 25 years.” 

Copies of the statement are avail- 
able without charge from the Commis- 
sion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Small Classes: 6-1 

Can teachers teach more effectively 
if they have classes of 40 to 50 pupils, 
with the assistance of a full-time cleri- 
cal aide—or if classes are limited to 25 
to 30 pupils, with the teachers doing 
the usual clerical work? 

Overwhelmingly, teachers polled by 
the Research Division of the National 
Education Assn. favor the latter. By a 
ratio of six to one among all teachers, 
and 11 to one among elementary school 
teachers, the teacher sampling said 
they preferred small classes. 

The poll responses were among the 
first results of a newly developed 


teacher opinion poll conducted by the 
division and published in the May issue 
of the NEA Journal. 


In Brief 


®& Winners of classroom libraries for 
Scholastic Teacher book bazaar reports: 
Mabel Mitchell Goulait, Oblong (IIl.) 
Consolidated Community School; Sister 
Mary Stephen, bookstore manager, St. 
Edmond H.S., Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
Sidney Schwantzer, principal, P.S. 
220, Forest Hills, N.Y.; Jean Smith, 
Santa Maria (Calif.) Union H.S., and 
Mrs. Robert Weatherwax, Middletown 
(Md.) Elementary School. Winners re- 
ceive any 25 books of their choice from 
the Readers’ Choice catalog for class- 
room libraries, plus one book from the 
teacher’s list. 


& All school children in New York State 
—private and parochial, as well as pub- 
lic—will be entitled to free school bus 
transportation on the same basis, start- 
ing in September, 1962. A bill to pro- 
vide such transportation—similar to 
measures which have touched off con- 
troversies in other states, notably 
Connecticut and Maine—recently was 
passed by the Legislature and signed 
into law. At present, this is optional 
in New York. 


&The English-Speaking Union of the 
United States reports that a number 





AIR FORCE ART SHOW 


Delightful painting of Majayana Or- 
phanage, Tokyo, is being shown—along 
with works of 100 American artists—at 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C. 
Exhibition, by members of Society of 
Illustrators, covers U.S. war experiences. 
Painting by Al Buell shows Air Force 
personnel distributing toys to orphans. 
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of 13-to-16 year-old English girls are 
anxious to find American girl pen pals. 
Teachers interested in promoting such 
correspondence may write to the Pen 
Friends Division of the Union, 16 East 
69th St., New York 21, N.Y., stating 
the number of names desired in the 
various age categories 


Names in the News: Dr. Abbott 
Kaplan, professor of adult education 
at the Univ. of California, has been 
named president of The New School 
for Social Research in New York City 
He succeeds Dr. Hans Simons . . . Dr. 
Walter A. Anderson has been named 
dean of New York Univ.’s School of 
Education. . . . John E. Evans, president 
of the Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
and long-time social studies teacher in 
the Kansas City (Mo.) public schools, 
died recently. 


Don‘t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


Current, a new per:odical which re- 
prints selected articles, speeches, stud- 
ies, reports, etc., on outstanding eco- 
nomic, social and political issues. A 
valuable service of the periodical 
makes available each month a selection 
of free brochures and reprints for sub- 
scribers. For teacher’s subscription rate 
of $5 per year, write on school sta- 
tionery to Current, 177 East 71 St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 

Hi Neighbor Books and Records, 
published by the U.S. Committee for 
United Nations Children’s Fund. Books 
contain stories, games, crafts, and facts 
on various countries, and records fea- 
ture folk songs sung by nationals. 
For descriptive brochure, write: U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF, United Na- 
tions, New York. 

What’s That Again?, in the March 
University of Chicago Reports, a report 
on a study which showed that there 
are approximately 3,710 different lan- 
guages, living and dead, which are or 
were known to be in use in some part 
of the world. Copies available free by 
writing: Reports, Public Relations Of 
fice, Univ. of Chicago, 5801 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago ‘47, Ill. 

The Cooper Union Address Given by 
Abraham Lincoln, a 32-page booklet on 
Abraham Lincoln’s “right makes right” 
speech. Single copies available from 
the Humanities Department, The 
Cooper Union, Cooper Square, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

Publications of the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, de- 
voted to clarifying questions of free- 
dom and justice. Single copies available 
free. For a descriptive brochure, write: 
The Fund for the Republic, 133 East 
54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 





Do-it-Yourself 
Documentaries 


By JOHN K. BAKER 


your 


HROUGH reading and writing 

students can learn a great dea] about 
important community issues. But think 
how much more they'd learn if tl 
could film the need for a large: 
traffic lights, or a community cente: 

You don't technical 
experience and know-how to help st 
dents with such a Filming 
documentary is a lot like making home 
movies—except that the resulting film 
tells a continuous story instead of being 
a series of unrelated incidents 

Seven of us in a special radio-T\ 
seminar at Columbia University’s Grad 
uate School of Journalism recently 
made a documentary. Our subject: New 
York City’s campaigns to clean up rat 
infested slum areas. 

We found that the secret of 
a good documentary is plenty of ad 
vance planning. Our show was divided 
into three segments, and we chose a 
student director for each 
responsible for researching background 
material and contacting officials to set 
up interviews. One student was ap 
pointed to write a finished script 
camera, sound, and fighting jobs wer« 
rotated, One student served as produces 
to coordinate the project. 

On the basis of his early 
each director drew up a shooting 

a step-by-step outline of exactly who 
and what would be shot, from what 
angle and distance, and the approxi 
mate time each shot would run in the 


need years of 
u 


project 


making 


who was 


and 


researe h 


pl in 


show. 

Now we were ready to start pressing 
buttons. The equipment we used _ is 
listed in the box on this page. All of it 
except the film, was provided by th 
school. Costs of film and developing 
were absorbed by station WPIX-T\ 

Our half-hour show entirely) 
filmed. We allowed about 10 
for interviews, 15 minutes for descrip 
five minutes for the 


was 


minutes 


tive shots, and 
opening and closing. 

You could use film for only 
utes (two standard 400-foot 
which is generally enough to handl 
an uncomplicated subject. During the 
remaining 10 minutes of the half hour, 
narrators can introduce and conclude 
the show and conduct live interviews. 


20 min 


reels ), 


John K. Baker is a student at Colum 
bia University’s Graduate School of 
Journalism and a former staff member 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Union 


Author takes his turn 
at film editing. 


ter Kunheim 


PI ry Pe 


Some parts of you will be 
harder to film than others. We had the 
bad 


two 


show 
filming rats—notabl 
It took us nearly 


full days to get a few presentable shots 


nost trouble 


camera subjects 


Sin il] 


a Harlem apartment hous« 


b training our cameras on a 
ireaway olf 
vhere garbage drew rats. 

lo complete the slum segment 


h id 


W he Se 


interviewed a mother whose baby 


been bitten by a rat, a woman 
partment infested 
family had 


windows in a futile attempt 


was with rodents 


ind l who screened ind 
harred its 
to keep them out. We also interviewed 
Health Department officials, who told 
us of 
clean up slums. 

Another problem was the fact we 


amateurs 


ough going in the campaign to 


vere There were matters like 
my neglecting to put film in the camera 
the sound man forgetting to turn on 
the mike during an important interview 


ind the lighting man watching wide 


i set of foodlights smashed 
the floor with a crash. But our instruc 


tor, Prof. William A. Wood, conceded 


blunders could be termed “learn 


eved as 


these 


ing from one’s mistakes.” 


Advice for Teachers 

SSOrT Wood has offered some 
with a yen for 
do-it-yourself docu 


Prot 
ice for teachers 
with 


you have to have some 


perime nting 

mentaries. Fir 
idea of what you're doing. You can get 
help from your audio-visual director 
or from someone at youl local television 
station. Check your library for books 
on television production. 

Second, students should select a sim- 
ple topic They should take something 
they're familiar with, 
that has good visual possibilities. 

Rather than struggle with 
camera and a lot of involved 
editing, you can shoot the whole project 


film. The 


put on tape or 


something 


and 


a sound 
sound 
with silent narration can 
either be 
the show. You might want to use a mu- 
sical background or sound effects. 

How long will the project take you? 
Our group spent six full days filming, 
three days planning, researching, and 
scripting, and four days editing—a total 
or some 104 hours 


read during 


of 13 days 


The stickiest problem in the whole 
project is getting it paid for, If the 
school can’t underwrite the cost, a civic- 
minded commercial station might pay 
for the show and use it to help fulfill 
its public service obligation, or you 
might find a business to sponsor it in a 
way acceptable to the station and 
school authorities. 

Depending on how efficient your stu- 
dents are, and on the subject matter, 
the film should cost anywhere between 
$130 and $280 for a full half-hour film. 
Film costs $4 to $6 per 100 feet, and 
developing runs $2 to $3 per 100 feet, 
according to what kind of a discount 
you can wangle. It takes 2,000 to 3,000 
feet of film to begin with, boiled down 
to 1,000 feet in the editing room. 

4 word on editing: Cutting 
splicing the film requires some skill. . . 
so if you're not experienced, you'll have 
to seek advice from someone who is. 

If your school system doesn’t own the 
necessary equipment, you can probably 
borrow it from a TV station, rent it 
from a photo equipment shop, or “beg” 
it from an independent photographer. 

Although only seven students worked 
on our film, you can certainly use more. 
the jobs of director, 
lighting technician, and 
It’s a good idea to have 


and 


They share 


cameraman, 


can 


scriptwriter, 
one student producer to coordinate all 


segments of the show. 





EQUIPMENT 


Bell & Howell 16 mm. camera, silent. 

Auricon camera, sound. 

2,000 to 3,000 feet of film. 

15 mm. 1-inch, and 3-inch lenses. 

Bell & Howell projector and screen. 

Two light bars, each with four 500- 
watt bulbs. 

Camera and light tripods. 

Measuring tape, for judging distance 
from camera to subject. 

Editing viewer. 

Film splicer. 

Film cement for splicing. 

Tape for marking splices. 

Extension cords. 

Lens paper. 














World Week’s Advisory Board 


NCE a year in May, Scholastic Magazines entertain 

the members of their Editorial Advisory Boards for 
an important two-day conference. This year the con- 
ference will be held on May 21-22, at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Madison Avenue and 43rd Street, New York City. 

At these annual meetings, the contents of all our class- 
room magazines for the past year are evaluated, and 
editorial programs and problems for the coming year 
are thoroughly discussed. The entire editorial staff par- 
ticipates, and our editors and writers profit immensely 
by the wisdom and experience of our advisers. Many 
policies adopted by our editors grow out of suggestions 
from our advisers and the stimulating discussions that 
they initiate. 

Our nine classroom magazines—World Week, Senior 
Scholastic, Science World, Practical English, Junior 
Scholastic, NewsTime, Explorer, Literary Cavalcade, 
and Co-ed—have a total of 54 members on their Edi- 
torial Advisory Boards. The majority of our board mem- 
bers are classroom teachers of English, social studies, 
science, home economics, or elementary grades. Others 
are subject supervisors in city school systems, curriculum 
authorities, principals, or professors from university 
schools of education. Board members represent every 
section of the U. S. 

Approximately half the members retire each year, 
in order to maintain continuity from one year to the 
next and to provide a constant flow of fresh ideas and 
interests. 

Later, on June 11, the executives of Scholastic Maga- 
zines also meet with the members of the National 
Advisory Council. This group, composed of leading 
school administrators, city superintendents, and high 
school principals, considers general problems of publi- 
cation policy from the standpoint of administration. 
They will meet at the Scholastic offices, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


JACK B. HILDRETH is head of the Social Studies 
Department at Valparaiso (Indiana) High School. A 
graduate of the University of Indiana, Mr. Hildreth has 
been teaching for the past nine years. At present he 
is completing requirements for an M.S. degree at Indi- 
ana University. Mr. Hildreth is vice-president of the 
Valparaiso Teachers Association, county citizenship 
chairman of the Indiana State Teachers Association, and 
Council President of the Valparaiso Parent Teachers 
Association. 


MISS STELLA KERN is chairman of the Department 
of Social Studies at Robert A. Waller High Schoo! in 
Chicago, Illinois. She holds a Ph.B. degree from the 
University of Chicago, an M.A. from De Paul Uni- 
versity, and has done graduate work at the American 


Jack B. Hildreth 


Stelia Kern Virginia A. Luker 


Ida-Louise Pennella Jack B. Pringle 


University in Beirut, Lebanon. She was formerly presi- 
dent of the Chicago Council for Social Studies, and a 
director of the National Council for the Social Studies. 


MRS. VIRGINIA A. LUKER, a native of Gadsden, Ala- 
bama, teaches world history at Gadsden High School. 
She attended Jacksonville State Teachers College in 
Alabama and is a graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama. Mrs. Luker has taught at both the junior and 
senior high levels. In 1957-58 she was the Senior Class 
Sponsor for Gadsden High School. 


MISS IDA-LOUISE PENNELLA, B.Sc., M.A., is prin- 
cipal of Bulkeley Junior High School in New London, 
Connecticut. She is a graduate of Williams Memorial 
Institute (New London, Conn.), and Willimantic 
Teachers College (Willimantic, Conn.). She also at- 
tended the New Haven State Teachers College, and did 
post-graduate work at Yale and the University of Con- 
necticut. Miss Pennella initiated the guidance program 
in the New London public school system, and is the 
recipient of the state Silver Anniversary Scholarship 
from Delta Kappa Gamma. 


JACK B. PRINGLE teaches American history and world 
geography at the Capper Junior High School, Topeka, 
Kansas. A veteran of World War II, he is a former 
president and secretary-treasurer of the Kansas Council 
for the Social Studies. He received both his B.S. and 
M.A. degrees from the University of Kansas, where he 
majored in history. Mr. Pringle is a lifetime member of 
the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See the 
section, World News in Review, pp 
11-13; also, Newsmakers, p 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi 
zens at Work, p.-10; Our Nation's Im 
mortals (Washington Irving p. 9 
also, see World News in Review, pp 
11-13, and the Newsmakers article on 
James Hagerty, p. 7. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Aus 
tralia, pp. 14-19; also, see the news 
section, World 

11-13, 

1. World History: Unit on Australia 
especially pp. 16-19; also, see the news 
World News in Review, pp 


News in Review pp 


section, 
11-13. 

5. American History: World Week's 
“Hall of Fame Contest,” p. 8; Our Na 
tion’s Immortals (Washington Irving 
p. 9; The Meeting of the Oceans 
Scholastic Writing Award winner, p 
World News in Review, pp. 11-13; a 
see the Newsmakers article on Jai 
Hagerty, p. 7. 

6. Guidance: Ask 
How Would You Solve 
p. 40. 

7. Scholastic Awards: Presentin 
1960 Scholastic Awards in the fields 
of art, photography, and writing, begin 


Gay Head 
It? bot} 


ning on p. 20. 

5S. Testing Materials: A 
Australia 
also, see the questions on thes 
of the Teaching Guide 

9. General Interest: See t! 
Scholastic Awards beginning « 
sports, film reviews, crossword 
TV-Radio news, stamps, etc., b 
on p. 28. 


page on the Unit on 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
AWARDS 


More than 335,000 high school st 
dents all over the country submitted 
their original work in the fields of art 
writing and photography for the Scho 
lastic Magazines Awards contest. Som« 
of the winning selections are presented 
in this issue of World Week. The article 
on page 20 reviews the general scope 
of the contest, the awards to student 
winners, and the companies who co 
sponsored the contest jointly with Scho 
lastic Magazines. 

An award-winning expository 
The Meeting of the Oceans, on page 21, 
was written by Allen Vartabedian of 
Cooley High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


irticle 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


The art awards appear on pages 22-23 
Photography awards are on page 24. 
Additional winning selections 
in the May 18 issue of other Scholastic 
Magazines (Senior Scholastic, Junior 
Scholastic, and Practical English 


in the May issue of Literary Cavalcade 


appeal 


and 


Things to Do 
] The 


the award-winning 
The Meeting of the Oceans, as a sample 
ft fine student writing. Using this arti- 
ould 


i¢ ad 


asked to 


article, 


class can be 


expository 


your students « 
a theme that 


Geography 


cle is a model, 


vrite an article on they 
example, in 


could write 


1OOS« For 
lasses students about a 

yuntry they visited or studied in class. 
Students in World History classes could 
some world problem o1 


Civics 


vrite ibout 
and 


could 


problem OI 


event. In 
the theme 
community 


‘reat historical 

Citize nship classes, 

enter on a 
if 

2. Students who are members of the 


photography club in school. ol 


hose hobby is photography, could dis- 


youl 


uss the photography awards, What are 
the factors to be considered in selecting 
vard-winning photographs? As they 

liscuss picture techniques and composi 
the rest of the class can follow 


studving the photograph on 


UNIT: AUSTRALIA (pp. 14-19) 


Key Points to Stress 
l. The 


il hale 


‘land down under” is the pop 
used to identify Australia 
the island-continent in the South Pa- 
ific Australia is the size of 
continental United States, and because 


about 
of its size, geographers prefer to regard 
it as a continent rather than as an island 
The interior of the country is desert. 
Fertile rim the 
Australia. Here we find the largest cities 
najor industries, and the more produc 


lands outer edges of 


tive farms. Sheep ranches, called “sta 


tions,” are in the grassy plains bordering 
the desert, especially in the north. Wool 
is a leading Australian export. 

2. Australia began to build up its 
heavy industry during and following 
World War II. Cut off from Britain dur 
ing the war, Australia had to create her 
crash pro 


Australia 


development 


wn heavy industries on a 


gram schedule. The war over. 
continued its industrial 


building steel 


factories and other plants. Australia, an 


mills, oil refineries, auto 


underpopulated country, has stepped 


Austral 1Q AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


up its program of immigration. Since 
1945, an average of 100,000 people a 
year have poured into Australia from 
Europe. 

3. Australia is a self-governing coun- 
try within the framework of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Australian 
troops fought valiantly on the Allied 
side in World Wars I and II, and the 
Korean War. Australia is one of the 
sponsors of the Colombo Plan which 
provides technical and financial aid to 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia 
As a member of SEATO, Australia is 
pledged to help prevent the spread of 
communism in the southeast Asia area 
Assignments 

1. Pages 14-15; Make an outline in 
your notebooks summarizing what you 
read about Australia, under these head 
Population; (b) Area and 
Land Features; (d) Liv 
Agriculture; (f£) In 


(h) 


ings: (a) 
Location; (c) 
ing Standards; (e) 


Mineral 


dustries; (g Resources; 
Ss 


Major Cities. 

2. Pages 17-19: (1) The settlement 
of Australia by the British began after 
the American Revolution. Explain. (2) 
Identify: aborigines; James Cook; Rob 
ert Gordon Menzies. Summarize 
Australia’s record as an ally of the free- 
world nations. (4) In what way did 
World War II affect Australia’s indus- 
trial development? (5) Explain Aus- 
pro- 


Q 
(3) 


“restricted immigration 
6) Describe the giant public 
going on in Aus- 


tralia’s 
gram 
works now 


tralia. 


program 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


World Geography Classes 

If you have not vet taught the Unit 
on Australia in your geography classes, 
check with your school’s film library for 
a filmstrip to introduce the Unit. If you 
have already taught the Unit on Aus- 
tralia, this issue can be used for review. 
Select questions from the pages of this 
Teaching Guide, and from the Work- 
book on page 26, for a spell-down quiz. 


Map Drawing 

Place a wall map, showing Australia 
on the board for general reference, Stu- 
dents can use the map in this issue of 
World Week as their guide. Have stu- 
dents draw a full-page map of Australia 
in their notebooks. Here are some sug 
gested map-work directions: 

1. Label: Indian Ocean; 
Ocean. 


Pacific 


7.7 


page 





2. Label: Sydney, Canberra, Perth, 
Darwin, Brisbane. 

3. Label: Tasmania. 

4. Draw the lines of latitude which 
bound Australia. (Refer to the wall 
map.) 

5. Draw a line to indicate the Tropic 
of Capricorn. Label it. 


Map Reading 

Place a wall map of The World on 
the board for general reference. Stu- 
dents can work at their desks with the 
map in this issue of World Week. 

1. Australia has often been called 
“the land down under.” How does the 
map help you understand why it was 
given this title? (Students go to the wall 
map.) 

2. Will you please go to the wall 
map and tell the class the lines of lati- 
tude which bound Australia. What does 
this information suggest about Aus- 
tralia’s climate? 

3. Which part of Australia is mostly 
desert? How do you explain it? 

4. Which areas of Australia would 
you expect to be most heavily popu- 
lated? Why? 

5. Note the agricultural products in- 
dicated on the map. What does this tell 
you about Australia’s climate? Possible 
industries? Earning a living? 

6. Australia is now engaged in de- 
veloping its heavy industries. If its in- 
dustries are to be tied to its natural 
resources, what opportunities does it 
have? 

7. What would you say is Australia’s 
major handicap for world trade? Using 
the mileage scale on the map, measure 
the distances from Sydney to San Fran- 
cisco; Sydney to London. 


Learning from Pictures 


1. What can you learn about Aus- 
tralia from the pictures shown on page 
16? 

2. What do the pictures suggest 
about Australia being a modern, or 
backward, country? What evidence in 
the pictures supports your conclusion? 

3. A Unit on Australia, without a 
picture on wool, would be like an un- 
finished symphony. Why? 


General Discussion 
Motivation 

In a chapter on Australia, a geogra- 
phy textbook comments that Australia 
and the United States have many things 
in common. What do both countries 
have in common? We can say that the 
U. S. is a land of immigrants. How does 
this apply to Australia? Since Australia 
is an under-populated country, why has 
it restricted its immigration only to 
white settlers? 


Discussion Questions 


1. If your parents asked your advice 


FINAL ISSUE 


This is your last issue of World Week 
for the current semester. We hope that 
you will be with us again next school 
year. 

If you are visiting New York this 
summer, why not drop in to see us? We 
are at 33 West 42nd Street, between 
Fifth Avenue and the Avenue of the 
Americas (Sixth Avenue)—right in the 
center of Manhattan. 

After talking with our editors, you 
may want to do some shopping on New 
York’s famous Fifth Avenue, just around 
the corner from our offices. Or, you 
may want to browse in the New York 
Public Library across the street from us. 
Also, just a few blocks east of us, is the 
United Nations. But start first by visit- 
ing us. 

Our sincere thanks for your letters 
and many valuable suggestions. Watch 
for our next issue, dated September 14, 
1960. It will reach you after Labor Day. 

Happy Vacation! 








about settling in Australia, what would 
your answer be? Why? 

2. If you were a native of Britain, 
would your answer be different? Why? 

3. How do you explain the fact that 
the settlement of Australia by the Brit 
ish began after the American revolu- 
tion? 

4. Why has under-population in Aus- 
tralia remained a persistent problem 
over the years? 

5. Would you say that Australia’s 
growth and prosperity are things of the 
past, or that they are bound to continue 
in the future? Explain. 

6. How .has Australia proven. itself 
to be an important member of the free 
world alliances? 

7. How does the Colombo Plan strive 
to improve conditions in Asia? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 

(pp. 8-9) 

On page 8, we present the list of the 
ten top candidates to the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans nominated by our 
student readers, More than 1250 Jetters 
were sent in by students who nominated 
322 different candidates. Our congratu- 
lations to those students who submitted 
winning letters and to their teachers 
who inspired them to write. World 
Week will continue its series on Our 
Nation’s Immortals in the fall term. The 
concluding article for this term is a bio- 
graphical sketch ef one of America’s 
great authors, Washington Irving. 


Things to Do 

1. Review the list of the top ten can- 
didates with your class. Why is each 
name deserving of consideration for the 
Hali of Fame? 
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2. Why should Washington Irving 
have been selected as a member of the 


Hall of Fame? 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 

James C. Hagerty, President Eisen- 
hower's Press Secretary, is one of the 
Newsmakers in this issue. The second 
Newsmaker is Anthony Perkins, star of 
stage and screen. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are the duties of a Presiden- 
tial Press Secretary? 

2. How does his job differ from that 
of the regular news reporters who inter- 
view the President? 

3. Could he be said to be “the voice 
of the White House”? Why or why not? 

4. About Anthony Perkins: What 
makes an actor “a star”? Whom would 
you name as the ten top stars today? 
Class discussion on the choices can 
follow. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Many schools will be holding their 
end-term examinations in the next few 
weeks and then close for the summer 
vacation. Here are some suggestions for 
continuing your program of current af- 
fairs teaching for whatever remaining 
time there still is this term: 

1. Have you reserved one day of 
each week for current affairs teaching? 
Continue to assign individual students, 
or individual groups, to be responsible 
for reporting the news on assigned 
topics. For example, groups can be as- 
signed to report on: (a) What's Hap- 
pening in the Middle East? (b) Soviet 
Russia in the News; (c) Red China in 
the News; (d) The United States and 
Its Allies; (e) Major News Events in 
the United States; (f) Major Events in 
the News of Europe; (g) Africa in the 
News; (h) The Big Four Summit Meet- 
ing. 

2. Plan ahead for panel discussions 
on major issues at home and in world 
affairs. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 24 

I. Map Facts: 1-Tasmania; 2-Pacific; 3-3; 
4-north; 5-1. 

Il. What Did You Read? 1-true; 2- 
underpopulated; 3-sheep; 4-the original in- 
habitants; 5-Canberra; 6-tennis; 7-about 
equal; 8-10,000,000; 9-true; 10-Japan; 11- 
all three; 12-Robert Gordon Menzies; 15- 
James Cook; 14-b; 15-the United States. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-the 
factors of climate, energetic people, demo- 
cratic government, must also be considered 
with its resources of coal, iron ore, copper, 
etc.; and thereby curb further Communist 
expansion in Asia. 2—to raise living stand- 
ards and improve conditions in the back- 
ward countries of Asia by means of tech- 
nical and financial aid from the prosperous 
free nations. 
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Pakistan: Camels Snar] Traffic J13-11; Low 


Scholarship Record D2-11; Moves Its 
Capital N11-7; Profile of Nation Mr9-16; 
*Understanding Asia (chart) S30-8 


9-T 


Panama: Canal Zone Riots (map) N18-15 


Perkins, Anthony: Newsmaker My18-7 
Philippines: 


*Filipino-U. S. Pact 028-8; 
Oscar J. Arellano (Newsmaker) J6-5 


Physical Fitness: Accent on Youth Ap27-10 
Poland: 


Unit O28; Bibliography O14-5T; 
Black Market Bagels Apé6-10; *Under- 
standing Europe population (chart) $30-11 

Poll Tax: *New Amendment? F17-8 

Polls: see Institute of Student Opinion. 

Population, U. S.: see also Census. P-Bomb 
D9-9; Population Hits a Million in Atlanta, 
Ga. 021-10 

Presidential Campaign: Kennedy Wins in 
Wisconsin (primaries) Ap20-8; *Presidency, 
World's Biggest Job (map) F24-8; Presi- 
dential Hopefuls J6-8; *Presidential Pri- 
maries, Praiseworthy or Pointless? Ap1l3- 
18; Primary No. 1 Mr23-10; Religion of 
Candidates I.S.0. Poll #31 F17-19 

Princess Margaret: Newsmaker Mr23-7 


Refugees: *Should Uncle 
Welcome Mat? S16-27 
Religion: *Understanding Religions 
World (map, chart) S$30-25 
Romagna, Jack: Newsmaker My4-7 
Roosevelt, Eleanor: Newsmaker 028-7 
Rossell, Mme, Agda: Newsmaker My4-7 
Ruanda: Watusis, Bahutus Trouble (map) 
D9-9 
Russia: Unit 014; Cold War Unit N11; Bibli- 
ography S$30-5T; Be Funny-or Else (Soviet 
Circus) D9-10; Bolshevik Breakfast Mr16- 
11; *Breakthrough on Berlin? O7-8; Com- 
munist Comment on U. S. Exhibit at 
Moscow J13-11; Culture Swap (My Fair 
Lady) D2-8; Cuban Deal (trade pact) 
F24-46; Hungarian Revolution (Letter to 
Editor) J13-27; Iran and the Russians 
J20-12; Kremlin's Empire 021-18; *Leaders 
of East and West “Go Visiting’’ S23-8; 
Mai Fer Ledi (My Fair Lady) Ap27-13; 
Nixon Tours Soviet Russia S16-10; Red 
“Borrowers” at Fair Mr23-10; Red—But 
Neutral (Yugoslavia) D9-17; Rocks on the 
Bones (teen-agers) F3-8; Soviets Agree 
to Discuss Debt J6-6; Soviet Salesman at 
Work (Premier Mikoyan) F24-47; Sum- 
mertime Was Exhibit Time 816-11; *Tour- 
ing Red (Premier Khrushchev) Mr9-8; 
Touring Russian in France (Khrushchev) 
Ap6-9; Two-Power “Summit Meeting” 
$16-12 


Sam Dust Off the 


of the 


s 


Salazar, Antonio de Oliveira: Portuguese 
Pattern N18-22; Newsmaker Ap27-9 

Scholastic Awards: Art Awards, announce- 
ment O7-26, N11-28, D2-39; Scholastic Art 
Winners Apl3-9; Writing Awards An- 
nouncements O7-30, N11-26 

Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards: An- 
nouncement N11-29 

Science 
General: *Agadir 
Cacti, Everywhere 
(Air-Car) O7-6; 


Quake Mrl6-9; Cacti, 
Mr2-8; Flying Autos 

Frontiers of Science! 
(Cheyenne, Wyo.) N18-24; Learning Lan- 
guages Electronic Way! Mr9-11; TV of 
Tomorrow 021-11; *Understanding 21 Years 
of Scientific Progress (chronology) $30-24; 
Words in Science S30-55 
Archeology: Dinosaur Bones Uncovered by 
Youths Prove to Be a “Happy” Find D9- 
11; Glory That Was Greece-Athens 014-10; 
Oldest Mummy in Northern Africa J13-10 
Earth Satellites: Attempt to Orbit U. S 
Satellite Around Moon in October S30-48; 
Space Beacon (Transit 1-B) Ap27-12; *U.S 
Orbits Sun Planetoid (Pioneer V) Mr23-8; 
*Weather “Moon” Tiros Ap13-9 
Moon: Garden on the Moon S16-13; *Man 
in the Moon Sees Red Again (Soviet Satel- 
lite) 014-8; Memo to Moscow-clestia N4- 
11; Moon's Far Side (Russian photo) N11-6 
Oceanography: Deepest Dive F3-8; Record 
Dive in Bathyscaphe J20-21 

Solar Power: Cooking with Sunshine O21- 
11; TV of Tomorrow O21-11 
Space: **Ears’’ for the Space Age (radio 
telescope) N18-12; *Eisenhower's State of 
Union Message J20-20; Falling 15 Miles 
D2-10; Garden on the Moon S16-13; *Man 
in the Moon Sees Red Again (Soviet Sat- 
ellite) 014-8; Moon's Far Side N11-6; Our 
Piace in Space (special insert) F24-23; 
Space Scientist (Dr. Abe Silverstein) Ap- 





10-T 


Nations Car J13-20; Steel: Full Speed Ahead’ 


6-7; *Space Speed-up? (U. S. Space Pro- 20-18; *Understanding the United 
J20-19 


gram) N4-9; *U. S. Orbits Sun Planetoid $30.17 

(Pioneer V) Mr23-8; *Weather Moon General Assembly: Adjourns J6-7 Dr Marine Corps: A Marine’s Marine, Gen 
Victor A. Belaunde, New President S30-48; David M. Shoup Mr16-7 

Telescope: *Ears" for the Space Age His Task: World Peace (Dr. Victor Andres Military Aid Program: Gen 
(radio telescope) N18-21 Belaunde) O21-7; *Tibet Vote N4-8 Director D2-10 
Weather: Lady Hurricane F17-9 Ty- Security Council: Report on Laos nap) Military Bases: *Filipino-U. S. Pact 028-8 
phoon Tragedy in Japan O7-9; *Weather N18-14 Mint: Trial of the PYX F24-48 
“Moon” Tiros Ap13-9 Trust Territory: Angry Islanders Mr16-10 Navy: Versus Birds N4-10 

Senanayake, Dudley Shelton: Newsn I Watusis, Bahutus Trouble (map) D9-9 Post Office: Santa's Helper, Arthur Ells- 
Ap20-5 nited States: Special Issue-U. S. & World worth Summerfield D9-7 

Sherry, Larry: Newsmaker N4-7 Affairs. S30 Senate Investigations: TV Quiz Fix? 021-9 

Shostakovich, Dmitri: Newsmaker N18-9 Air Force: Do You Measure Up to U. S TV Quiz Sleuth (Oren Harris) N18-9 

Shoup, Gen. David M.: New aker Mri6-7 Air Force? F10-25; Falling 15 Miles D2-10 Space Program: *Space Speed-Up? N4-9 


Social Security: *Federal Aid to the Aged A Star for James Stewart S16-7; Strictly State Department: Cuba Blames U. S. for 
Ap13- Blast Mri6-8; *Disarmament Blueprint 


Ap20-6 Off the Record (marry British girls 

South Africa: *Crisis As One South African 10 Mr2-6; *Japan Pact F3-7; “Leaders of 
Sees It, map (Frank Sinclair) Ap20-20 Army: I.S.0. Poll #31 F17-19; Military East and West “Go Visiting” S23-8; *Nikita 
Map $30-37; *South African Race Riots Service as a Career (Brigadier Gen. S. F in Wonderland S30-44; Soviets Agree to 
Apl13-7; *Understanding Africa (mineral Giffin, U.S.A.F.) F10-11; Report on Edu- Discuss Debt J6-6; Top Diplomat (Chris- 
map) 830-15; Verwoerd Shot Ap20-8 cational Opportunities in Today Army tian A. Herter) S16-7; Western Summit at 

South Korea: Riots Flare Ap27-11 (special insert) Ap6-17 Paris in December N11-5 

Soviet Russia: see Russia Budget: Budget Dollar (chart 021-9 Supreme Court: Watchdog Freed D2-9; 

Soviet Satellites: see specific countries 1961 Budget F3-8 Voice of the Constitution F24-21 

Spain: Unit N18; Bibliography N4-12T; Cabinet: Men Behind the President F24-12 Treasury: Bonds Worth More O7-9 
*Understanding Europe (population chart) Capitol: New Look Mr23-10 Vice-President: Nixon Tours Soviet Russia 
$30-11 Census: He'll Be Counting Us (Robert W $16-10 

Special Issues and Sections: Cold War (map Burgess) Mr2-5; Operation 1960 Census Units: Africa (French) F17; Argentina My#4; 
Nll; Do You Measure Up to the U. S Mr16-20: That Secret Statistic F3-9 Australia My18; Belgian Congo Mr2; Brazil 
Air Force? F10; Graduation Gift Year- Congress: Choices from the Grassroots Ap27; China, People’s Republic Mr23; 
book Ap27-27; “Look at What's New in (How a Bill Becomes a Law) chart F24-15 Cold War N11; Cuba Ap13; Czechoslovakia 
Sound Projectors” (Bell and Howell) Congress’ Helping Hands F24-20; *Eisen- O21; France O7; Germany (East and West) 
S23; Our Government at Work F24; Our hower's State of Union message J20-19: $16; Ghana F3; Great Britain S23; Guinea 
Place in Space F24-23; Report on Edu- *Federal Aid to the Aged: Ap20-6; Food F3; Hungary N4; India Mr9; Iran J20, 
cational Opportunities in Today’s Army for Thought (pork) 014-11; Tug-of-War on Iraq J13; Italy D2; Japan Mri16; New Zea- 
Ap6-17; Tommy Looks at Farming B Capitol Hill $16-10; Very Senior Senator land Myll; Poland O28; Russia O14; 
F. Goodrich) My4; U. S. and World Affairs (Theodore Francis Green) F17-6: Veto Spain N18; Tibet Ap6; United Arab Re- 
Annual S30; Your Career F10 Overridden $30-50 public J6; Venezuela Ap20; Yugoslavia D9 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur: Newsmaker D9-7 Constitution: *New Amendment? F17-8; 

Stewart, Jimmy: Newsmaker S16-7 Voice of the Constitution (The Supreme Vv 

Students’ Activities: see aiso Good Citizens Court) F24-21; We the People (Our Con- Vanier, George P.: Newsmaker O14-7 
at Work. Big Boys, Northwestern Univ stitutional System—with chart) F24-6 Venezuela: Unit Ap20: Bibliography Ap6 
N4-11; 1959. A. K. Oliver Scholarship Is Won Courts: How Our Courts Work (chart) an : PT —" » 
by Michael Goldberg N4-24 F24-39: Watchdogs f Justice (Federal Patel . 

SeasmecGatd: Aster Bieworth: Newsmake: ptaonibei Raner oy — = eae ware Viet Nam: *Laos Protests Red Attack S23- 
D9-7 c : ee aleeans = ; ek pa 9; *Understanding Asia (chart) S30-8 

ense: Debate Mr2-7; Eisenhower's 
Syria: *Israel vs. Syria F17-8 State of Union Message J20-20 Ww 


Economy: *Eisenhower’s State of Union 
T Message J20-20; P-Bomb D9-9 White House Conference on Children and 


e sess. ; > Executive: Good Will Visit to Latin Youth: Accent on Youth Ap27-10; Teen- 
Taiwan (Formosa): ‘*Understanding Asia America J13-10, F10-34, Mr9-8 *Ike Agers Add Sparkle to White House Con- 
avn Bi al ; ; — Cheered in Europe S$23-9; Ike vs Castro ference on Youth Ap27-34 

yom a: on islanders Mr16-10; First Ap20-8; *Leaders of East and West “Go World Bank: Aid for Poor Lands O14-9 

oe oo ae Laurian Cardinal Ru- Visiting” S23-8; Men Behind the President World Court: *United Nations (graph & 

gambwa Apé- (Cabinet) F24-12; “Mr. President” F24-11; chart) S30-18 

Teaching Aids: see also Units. *How Teact a Sater sows 
a & Aids: see also Units 7 ow each- 1961 Budget F3-8; *Presidency—World’s Werld War II: Bad Debt? F10-39; Soviet: 
ers Use World Week 028-T Part 2 Biggest Job (map) F24-8 President's Agree to Discuss Debt J6-6 

Tests: Contemporary Affairs Test S23-11 fi : ag go tee : 

Metaauhee Maviaw Test 320-18, Bes 11-21 General Staff’ F24-14; President Pen- 

ee er + « DaateePiesiteaas being sion Ap27-13; *State of Union Message Y 

Tibet: Unit Ap6; Bibliography Mr16-12T; 120-19: Veto Overriden $30-50 
*U. N. Vote N4-8 = ie I ag ae Your Career: see Careers 
Trigere, Pauline: Newsmaker Mr9-7 memieen —— _- cna pel f Youth’s Activities: see also Education, Good 
Turkey: Riots My18-10 Union Message “790-20- ht lle Bing Citizens at Work. “A” for Achievement 
mit M : ting” S16. 12: Ww ot a — (Grossmont H.S., San Diego, Calif.) 014-11; 
U ue MACCTINE = Si0-le ese Sun & Accent on Youth (White House Confer- 
Paris in December N11-5 x 97 7 
Government: Special Issue F24; Getting ence) Ap27-10; Austrian Girl May Become 
i> Soa Theis + pa wena . tH reatewe World’s Youngest Woman Jet Pilot J13-11; 
rou Va. Hich Schoo! —a ears Brave Teens Ap13-9; Dagger Chest Trick 
United Arab Republic: Unit J6; 1 sibliography by oa ees) aerer = (Steve Reich) S16-13; Dinosaur Bones Un- 
D2-5T; Letter to Editor F3-28 Stamps sta seer Agencies: President Gen- covered by Youths Prove to Be a “Happy” 
J20-24; “Understanding the Middle East eral Staff F24-14 : Find D9-11; Father and Daughter Go to 
(map, oil chart) $30-12 7 = History: see also Oul Nation s Immortals School (Joan Gerdes, Otto Gerdes) D2-11 
wo Nations: Contributions-U Ss -to U. N es a yer (Thaddeus Kosci- How We Look to French Teen-Agers O7- 
30-17; Its Organization and Functions _ ) ant omente ulaski) 023-18 Fake 17; She Has a Way with Words (Veronica 
(chart) S30-19; Laos Protests Red Attack Vashington Signature = Stamp F17-8; Lee Shattuck) Ap13-10; Teen-Agers Add 
S23-9; *My Job as U. N Guide Is to In- re 7 Found D9-10; First U.S Sparkle to White House Conference on 
troduce the U. N. to the Public by Susan P esident’’? 028-10; Memorial to Dr. Mudd Youth Ap27-34; Teen-Agers Take Over the 
Bentley O21-20; “Power Among Men” O7-9; 100th Anniversary of the Pony Ex- U. N. (model U. N.) Ap20-18 
(movie by U. N.) 021-22; Russian Moon press Ap27-13; They Starred in U. S Yugoslavia: Unit D9; Bibliography N18-13T 
U. N. Stamp D2-38; Stamps J20-24; Teen- History O14-22 *Understanding Europe (population chart) 
agers Take over U. N. (model U. N.) Ap- Industry: *1960 The Year of the Compact $30-11 


(Tiros) Ap13-9 
Palmer Is 


U Nu: Newsmaker Mr9-7 
Uganda: Watusis, Bahutus Trouble D9-9 
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Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., 
O-Oct., N-Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan., F-Feb., 
Mr-Mar., Ap-Apr., My-May). The first figure 
indicates the date of issue. The number 
after the dash refers to the page number. 
Example: S30-4T means Sept. 30, page 4T 
of Teacher Edition. Because of space limita- 
tions, only a portion of the many outstand- 
ing articles can be indexed. 


A-B-C 


American Association of School Admin- 
istrators (AASA): Accent on Politics 
Mr2-1T; New Conant Report Mr2-1T 

American Education Award: Education 
for Survival (John W. Studebaker) 
Mr23-8T 

American Federation of Teachers (AFT): 
Hits Inaction S23-11T 

Amish: Penn. Attorney Orders Halt to 
Prosecution Ap6-10T 

Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development (ASCD): ASCD vs. 
Conant (new report) O14-1T; Debate 
or Default? Mr23-1T 

Audio Visual Aids: (Vera Falconer, edi- 
tor): Elementary Science Films J6-16T; 
Films and Filmstrips on Current Af- 
fairs S30-6T; Films for In-Service 
Training Mr23-11T; Films on “Futures” 
F3-25T; Films on ‘Isms’ N11-7T; Lan- 
guage Arts Films and Filmstrips D9- 
17T; Make Your Own Documentary 
(John Baker) My18-4T; New Films for 
American Education Week 028-6T; Our 
American Government F24-6T 

Books: Ahoy! “School” of Spring Books 
Sighted! (Hardy R. Finch) Mr16-13T; 
At Our Corner (Science World, Cam- 
pus Book Club and the Warehouse) 
S23-42T; Book Piracy Ap6-8T; Book 
Week O7-1T; Fall Book Roundup 
(Hardy Finch) O7-8T; How Participa- 
tion in TAB Clubs Affects Students’ 
Reading Habits (Robert L. Lindsey) 
O7-14T; Meet Me in the Library O7- 
13T; Newbery and Caldecott Winners 
Mr16-6T; On Guidance F10-8T; Space, 
Spiders, and Specimens (Richard J. 
Hurley) (Science) O7-20T; Supplemen- 
tary Materials in Science O7-24T; They 
Wanted to Read (Audrey F. Carpenter) 
Mr16-10T; Using Paperbounds F17-4T 
‘areers: Career Planning N18-21T; Ca- 
reer Tools F10-5T 
‘ertification (see also Teachers): Cut 
Certificates? N18-2T 
‘Yollege Entrance Examination Board 
(CEEB): Plans Essays N11-1T; Writing 
Sample Ap6-1T 
‘ollege and Universities: College Boom 
021-6T, J6-3T: College—But How? O7- 
1T: College Cost: $15,000 N18-4T; Col- 
leges Scored 028-3T; Degree Mills N18- 
8T: Giant Step (enrollment) F3-2T; 
Ghostly Rattles (ghost writing) Mrl6- 
8T: Hopes, Heartaches, and Hara-Kiri 
(Don Brown) F3-17T; Is Higher Tui- 
tion the Answer to the College Crisis? 
pro and con (Dr. Seymour E. Harris, 
Dr. John Dale Russell) F17-18T; Jr. 
College Role My4-3T; NCTE Executive, 
J. N. Hook Hits Colleges Mr23-2T; 
Ready for College? O14-3T; 63% to 
College! Ap27-1T; Success in College 
¥17-2T: Why College? Mr9-2T 
‘urriculum: Academies Act O21-6T; 
ASCD vs. Conant (new report) O14- 
iT: Debate or Default? Mr23-1T; 
“Loaded” Curriculum N18-2T; Portland 
Report J6-2T; Report to Portland F17-1T 

D-E-F 

Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (NEA): Emphasis on Quality 
Education Ap20-3T 

Dewey, John: Centennial 021-1T 

Education (see also specific subjects): 
DESP Aims for Quality Education Ap- 
20-3T:; Education: 1959 J6-4T; Education 
in the Naticn’s Service (symposium on 


contemporary education) N4-14T; Edu- 
cation Week (Nov 8-14) O14-1T; Inter- 
cultural Education (Puerto Rican Stu- 
dents) F17-4T; Kansas Haymaker (sur- 
vey on education) My4-1T; National 
Goals Ap27-1T 

English: Art of Listening (Joseph Mer- 
sand) O14-7T; Effects of New Media 
on Current English Speech O7-22T; 
English Awards F24-1T; English Meets 
Eight Challenges (Joseph Mersand) 
J6-8T; Mythology in the Classroom 
(Louise Jean Walker) D2-7T; NASSP 
Sifts English Mri6-1T; NCTE Conven- 
tion (Nat'l. Council of Teachers of 
English) D9-1T; Needed: English D2- 
1T; Needed: Writing N4-2T; 9 Ways 
to Save a Weekend (Alan Shapiro) 
(Composition) F24-7T; Reading in a 
Changing Society O7-22T; Shades of 
a ‘Iggins! (Abraham Tauber) S$23- 


Federal Aid to Education: Aid Rejected 
F17-6T; DESP Aims for Quality Educa- 
tion Ap20-3T; NEA 1959 Convention 
Report S23-1T; No Federal Aid S30-1T; 
Senate Backs Aid F17-1T; Schools and 
Politics F3-4T 

Foreign Languages: Foreign Language 
Boom N18-10T; In Elementary Schools 
(Theodore Andersson) O21-15T; Sum- 
mer Classes J20-2T; Test for Tongues 
N18-6T 

G-H-I-J 

Geography: NCGE Convention D9-1T 

Gould, Kenneth M.: White House Confer- 
ence Stresses Human Rights, Federal 
Aid Ap20-1T 

Guidance: Books F10-8T; Guidance and 
Testing Materials F3-21T 

Sa Second R and Intelligence 

Hurwitz, Howard L.: Economic Interpre- 
tation of Constitution—Live Pigeon or 
Dead Duck? J6-13T; Frontier Theory, 
Shadow or Substance? O7-17T; New 
Viewpoints in Geography: A Review 
$23-38T; The Not-So-Critical Period 
F17-13T 

Institute of Student Opinion (ISO): 
Teens View Ability Grouping F17-1T 

Integration: News from North and South 
028-1T; Southern Statement F10-iT 


Juvenile Delinquency: Coping with JD’s 


O21-1T; No. 1 Problem O7-1T; “75% of 
Juvenile Delinquency Is Culturally De- 
termined” (Dr. Wm. Kvaraceus) 
$23-12T 

M 


Jr. Science World F17-1T; 
Sunshine, English magazine in India 
N18-8T; Three new Scholastic maga- 
zines for the classroom F24-1T 


National Association of Secondary School 
Principals: Sifts English Mr16-1T 

National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion (NCGE): Convention Issue D9-1T; 
Seaway Study N18-1T 

National Council for the Social Studies 
(NCSS): Highlights of Convention 
D9-1T 

National Council of Teachers of English 
(NCTE): Convention Issue D9-1T 

National Defense Education Act: Affi- 
davit Row J6-1T; Harvard, Oberlin, 
Yale Protest against Loyalty Provisions 
D2-2T 

National Education Association (NEA): 
1959 Convention Report S23-1T 

Natisnal Science Teachers Association: 
In Chicago N11-3T; Weigh K-12 Science 
Ap20-6T 


Magazines: 


P 


Parade of the States: Curriculum, Cer- 
tification Strengthened by Virginia 
(Davis Y. Paschall) J6-21T; Curriculum 
Improvement in Texas Public Schools 
(J. W. Edgar) N4-21T; Equality of 
Opportunity for Wisconsin’s Children 
(G. E. Watson) F17-20T; Guam (J. R. 
Trace) Ap6-27T; Measuring Attitudes 
Spurs Improvement (Virgil Rohrbough) 
Mr2-23T; New Mexico’s Growth Poses 
School Problems (Tom Wiley) S23- 
41T; Population “Imbalance” Puts Stress 
on Schools (Lloyd J. Andrews) F3-26T; 


11-T 


Reaching Individual Children in Ver- 
mont (A. John Holden, Jr.) D9-18T; 
South Dakota Studies Curriculum 
Standards (M. F. Coddington) O7-29T; 
Tennessee Gets Ful! Value for Limited 
School Dollars (Joe Morgan) O21-17T; 
Utah Launches Building, TV ‘eogeeme 
Programs (E. Allen Bateman) N18-19T; 
Wyoming Educational Goals: Quality 
and Accessible Schools (Velma Lin- 
ford) Mr16-21T 
R-S-T 

Reference Tools: Where to Find It Guide 
$23-25T 

Russian Education: New Book Scheduled 
on Parallel History of U.S. and Soviet 
Union J20-2T; Ringing Defense of 
American Education Ap27-2T; Soviet 
“Passion” for Education S30-1T; Soviet 
School Mr2-6T; Soviet Views Ap6-1T 

Safety: More School Safety J6-6 

Scholarships: Closing the Gap O21-4T 

School Construction: Favor Aid Mr9-1T; 
Hit School Figures My4-3T 

Science: Elementary Science Films (Vera 
Falconer) J6-16T; National Science 
Teachers Association Convention N1l- 
3T; Science Shy Ap6-1T; Space, Spiders, 
and Specimens (Richard J. Hurley) 
O7-20T; Supplementary Materials O7- 
24T; Weigh K-12 Science (NSTA) Ap- 
20-6T 

Social Studies: Accent on UN Mr9-3T; 
Airing an Issue Ap27-2T; NCSS Con- 
vention D9-1T; Personal History on 
Tape (oral history, Dr. Allen Nevins) 
by Allen B. Holbert J20-6T; Teaching 
Critical Thinking in an Election Year 
(Alan Shapiro) O14-6T 

ee Good Spellers Are Born O21- 


1960 World Guide Mr- 


1 
Summer Study: 
9T 


Teacher Salaries: California on Top F3- 
4T; Chicago Pay Rise N4-2T; 50-Hour 
Week D2-1T; Master Teachers Granted 
Pay Increase (Montclair, N.J.) N4-4T; 
Merit Rating N4-4T; National Goals 
Ap27-1T; New Salary Schedule for Los 
Angeles S30-2T 

Teachers: Merit Pay Mr9-2T; Merit 
Rating Clause Added to Contracts (Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa) D2-2T; Misbeliefs Teach- 
ers Want Changed (World Confedera- 
tion of Organization of Teaching Pro- 
fession) S23-4T; Miss Subways, Deanne 
Goldman Mri16-1T; Miss White Plains 
N18-1T; Nervous Strain F17-4T; N. Y. 
State Commissioner Upholds Ouster of 
Mt. Kisco Teacher Ap27-3T; N. Y. Up- 
held Dismissal (James R. Wooley) F3- 
7T; Peace-Or Truce? (education and 
professional standards) S23-8T; Recall- 
ing the Retired Mr9-2T; Scholar- 
Teacher F10-2T; Teachers and Law 
O21-2T; Teacher Competency F24-3T; 
Teachers for a Day D2-2T; Teacher 
Lures Plant (Industry) O14-1T; Teach- 
er of the Year, Mrs. Hazel Davenport 
Ap6-1T; Teachers on Critics Mr9-2T; 
Teacher Time F10-3T 

Television: After They've Turned Off 
the Set (Barbara Yanowski) N18-14T;: 
Airborne School O28-1T; Airing the 
Issues N11-2T; Kids, Mice, and TV O7- 
2T; Learning Resources Institute J20- 
1T; Movies, TV Rapped 021-2T; Teens 
and TV F24-2T; TV: No Panacea D2- 


F10-2T; New 


1T 
Tests: Aptitude Discovery 
Test for 


Testing Program 014-2T; 
Tongues N18-6T 

Textbooks: see also Books, Choose Your 
Social Studies Textbooks Carefully 
(William H. Cartwright) N4-8T:; Lan- 
guage Arts Textbook: Assistant Teach- 
er in Print (Angela M. Broening) D9- 
13T; Wishy-Washy? Mr9-1T 


U 


United Nations: Children’s 
1T; Contests N11-2T; Trick or 
T 


Rights N4- 
Treat? 


Ww 


Where to Find It Guide 
Edition $23-25T 

White House Conference on Children and 
Youth: Stresses Human Rights, Federal 
Aid (Kenneth M. Gould) Ap20-1T 


12th Annual 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., May 18, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Rod Serling’s “In the Pres- 
ence of Mine Enemies,” an original 
television drama about life in the War- 
saw Ghetto during World War II, star- 
ring Charles Laughton as a rabbi whose 
faith is tested by the Nazi persecution 
Others in the cast: Arthur Kennedy, 
Susan Kohner, Oscar Homolka, George 
Macready, and Sam Jaffe. An adult 
play for mature senior high students 

Thurs., May 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Buick 
Electra Playhouse: Ernest Hemingway's 
short story, “The Gambler, the Nun, 
and the Radio.” 

Fri., May 20, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: Rod Serling’s “A Pas- 
sage for Trumpet,” the story of a down- 
and-out trumpet player who meets an 
inspiring girl and changes his life 

Sun., May 22, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “Stir Up the Mighty 
Men,” drama about the Second World 
War years. May 29: Summary and dis- 
cussion of the whole series, “Between 
the Generations,” concluding program 
in the cycle designed to explain their 
parents to modern teen-agers 

Mon., May 23, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Dow Hour of Great Mysteries: “The 
Woman in White” by William Wilkie 
Collins, starring Walter Slezak 

Wed., May 25, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Positive Identi- 
fication,” documentary drama about the 
voluntary organization, the Legal Aid 
Society, and how it provides lawyers 
for people who cannot afford legal help 

Sun., May 29, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Chevy Suspense Show (Premiere): New 
series of suspense dramas by notable 
playwrights such as Adrian Spies and 
Gore Vidal. Executive producer Henry 
Jaffe promises: “In this suspense mys- 
tery series, we plan to avoid violence 
brutality, and senseless action for the 
sake of over-dramatization.” 

Fri., June 3 and 10, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
The Sacco-Vanzetti Story. Reginald 
Rose’s dramatization of the famou 
holdup-murder case of the 1920's when 
two poor anarchist workers were ex- 
ecuted on what many consider inade- 
quate evidence and political prejudice 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., May 18, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Music 
for a Spring Night: “A Concert in the 
Park,” a recreation of the old American 
institution of outdoor band concerts 

Sun., May 22, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era Three: “Boswell Without Johnson.’ 
May 29: A program on the films of 
Ingmar Bergman, famous director, with 
Arthur Knight, film critic and historian 
June 5: “Seven Deadly Sins” as a theme 
in art, with Shai K. Ophir of Israel 

Thurs., May 26, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Spring Festival of Music Specials: The 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy. June 9: American folk mu- 
sic. June 16: Concert featuring several 
young American award-winners 

Thurs., June 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Sid 


Special: “Variety—World of 
Show Biz,” a series of spoofs of such 
show biz smorgasbord as the silent 
movies, Bat Masterson, and beatnik po- 
etry reading. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., May 18. 8:00 p.m.; Thurs., May 19, 
7:30 p.m., and Sun., May 22, 4:00 p.m 


Caesar 


Charles Laughton stars in Rod Serling’s 
“In the Presence of Mine Enemies’ 
on Playhouse 90, May 18, CBS-TV. 


(ABC-TV) Presidential Mission — The 
Summit: Series of on-the-scene reports 
of the Big Four Paris meetings. John 
Daly heads seven correspondents with 
reports, commentary, interviews 
Fri., May 20, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eye- 
witness to History: Special coverage of 
the Big Four meeting in Paris as well 
as Geneva disarmament meetings 
Sat., May 21, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Jour- 
ney to Understanding—Vol. III: Sum- 
mary and appraisal of the summit 
events. Fri. June 10, 7:30 p.m.: Report 
on Eisenhower's projected Russian visit 
Sun., May 22, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “The Supreme Chal- 
lege,” with Dr. Jerome D. Frank, psy- 
chologist, discussing prevention of wa! 
1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) College News 
Conference: Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
of Michigan 
2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Catholic 
Hour: “Reflections USA: Looking For- 
ward.” Last in the four-part series of 
satirical sketches by Robert J. Crean 
on life in the U.S. today 
2:30 p.m. (NBC) The Catholic Hour 
“American Catholics: As Others See 
Them.” Series of frank but friendly 
critical appraisals of American Cathol- 
icism. Today’s program: “American 
Catholics: A Jewish View,” with Arthur 
Cohen, president of Meridian Books 
May 29: “American Catholics: A Self- 
Evaluation,” with Philip Scharper, edi- 
tor of Sheed and Ward. 
6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press 
Interview from summit conference 


Mon., May 23, 7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: 
Special features on the coming elec- 
tions. Today: A profile on Sen. John F. 
Kennedy. May 30: Profile on Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson. June 1: A poll of political 
editors of leading newspapers to deter- 
mine public opinion on candidates and 
issues. June 8: Report on the California 
primary. June 20: Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey. June 27: Sen. Stuart Sy- 
mington. June 30: Report on convention 
plans with interviews with Paul Butler 
and Thruston Morton, national chair- 
men of the Democratic and Republican 


parties. 

Wed., May 25, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Listen- 
ing Post—East: Documentary report on 
Red China, filmed in Hong Kong, fea- 
turing interviews with U.S. newspaper 
and wire service correspondents in 
Hong Kong and with Chinese refugees 
Viewers will also see a Communist 
Chinese newsreel film. 

Fri., May 27, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “Who Speaks for the South?” 
An examination of a Deep South com- 
munity, Atlanta, as it faces the prospect 
of integrated public schools. Edward 
R. Murrow, narrator, and Arthur D. 
Morse, producer, interview Gov. Ernesi 
Vandiver of Georgia, Mayor William 
B. Hartsfield of Atlanta, Ralph McGill, 
editor of the “Atlanta Constitution,” 
and John A. Sibley, banker and chair- 
man of the commission appointed by 
the state legislature to study the public 
school integration issue 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., May 21, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “Beaver, the Model.” 
Beaver, misled by a fraudulent maga- 
zine ad to “make $100 a day” as a 
model, finds himself dunned for a large 
registration fee. 

Sun., May 22, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis 
the Menace: A sore throat does not 
restrain Dennis from bossing a neigh- 
borhood project from his sickbed. 

(NET; check local ETV station.) 
What’s New: Mr. Fixit gives tips on 
starting a hobby collection; Miss Yan- 
owski explains the use of a level on 
Not-So-Hardware Store; Mr. Mikami 
paints a boat and talks about the im- 
portance of the sea in Japanese life on 
Japanese Brush Painting 

(NET; check local ETV station.) 
Around the Corner: The puppets look 
forward to meeting a new friend; Meet 
Mr. Heat describes convection and in- 
sulation 

Fri., May 27, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Greatest 
Show on Earth: Highlights of the 1960 
Ringling Brothers, Barnum & Bailey 
circus 

Sun., May 29, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie 
A mischievous city boy annoys an 
elderly hermit friend of Timmy’s 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


May 23, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Nucleoproteins and Viruses, with 
guest lecturer Dr. Wendell M. Stanley, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley. May 24 
Chemotherapy, with guest lecturer Dr 
George Bosworth Brown, Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Division of Cornell Univ. Medical 
College and Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research. May 25: Biochem- 
istry of Heredity, with Dr. E. L. Tatum, 
Rockefeller Institute. May 26: Review 
May 27: Conclusion. Completion of the 
review and investigation of the me- 
chanics of television teaching. 

Fri., May 27, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) March 
of Medicine: “MD USA,” a documen- 
tary study of the practice of medicine 
in widely scattered regions of the 
United States: a clinic for Eskimos 
in Anchorage, Alaska; the treatment of 
Indian tribes on the Navaho reserva- 
tion in Ganado, Arizcna; an obstetrician 
in Louisiana; a suburian family doctor 
in Lansdale, Pa.; a doctor who flies to 
his migrant worker patients. 


Sun., 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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